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L'ENSEIGNEMENT DE L’HISTOIRE DU CANADA 


’ 
Par JEAN BRUCHESI 


Sécrétariat de la Province de Québec 
Président, de la Societé Historique du Canada 


AMONGST THE numerous subjects prescribed by programmes of studies, 
any one of them, at one time or another in Canada and elsewhere, has 
been the object of a more or less severe criticism. In the course of 
years, the teaching of mathematics has come in for its share of censure, 
and that of latin or greek has had its turn. There are those who 
wish to suppress the teaching of religion under pretext that the 
schools, being public, must be neutral. Others believe that grammar 
is no longer necessary to learn how to write. The history of educa- 
tion, since schools large and small have come into existence, is that of 
a ceaseless struggle engaged in such and such an era against one subject 
or another; that of the proscriptions, neglects or restrictions to which 
each has in turn become the victim. “That was precisely the fate which 
befell the teaching of history. 

What is history? Definitions are not lacking and we shall only 
retain one, that most currently used, which any one can find in a good 
dictionary; it reads, “History is an account of facts respecting nations 
or states, a narrative of past events,’ or again, ‘An account of facts, 
events, relating to nations in particular and to the human race in 
general.” I am well aware that such a definition does not entirely 
satisfy our curiosity, but nothing is easier than to complete it by the 
reflections to which history has given rise since the peoples of an- 
tiquity honoured Cleo, the Goddess. Was it not Cicero who saw in 
history ‘‘the witness of time, the splendor of truth, the life of re- 
membrance, the mistress of life, the messenger of the past’? Historia 
testis temporum, lux vweritatis, vita memoriae, magistra vitae, nuncia 
vetustatis. Nearer our era, the well known French historian, Fustel 
de Coulanges, the author of La Cité Antique, described history as “‘the 
science of human societies’. But if history has had and continues to 
have legions of admirers and of ardent disciples, it also has its de- 
tractors, especially when it is endeavoured to determine the place it 
holds in the education of man and to define the part it has played in 
moulding his mind and his heart. 

There are those who accuse history of a lack of precision, others 
of inconsistency or of the fickleness of its judgments. It was Charles 
Péguy (but he, above all, was a poet) who had history say, ‘Men 
take me for a judge and I am only the Clerk at the Registry Office’. 
Others credit it with sinister designs, considering it the chief obstacle 
to the reconciliation of nations, or to harmony within a nation. But 
one must admit that such hostile testimonies are given not against 
history itself so much as against the use to which it sometimes has 
been put. 

One fact is certain. History responds to an invincible need of the 
human mind: the need to preserve for the future an attitude, a ges- 
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ture, a name, a date, a remembrance of joys and sorrows. ‘There is no 
one who does not feel the need of it at a certain time. Nations also 
feel that need and historians endeavour to satisfy it with the help of 
documents, of stone or marble, of coins or medals, of engravings, of 
manuscripts or of the printed word. The historian weaves history 
and reconstructs the past. But he is not content to present a simple 
recital of events: from the account he gives, from the links joining 
effects to cause, he will draw out the lessons which can benefit men, 
especially those called to govern their fellowmen. Indeed it was 
primarily for this latter motive that the teaching of history has been 
regarded as an essential element in the education of men destined to 
become the leaders of States, to govern and to administer the common 
weal. Hence, when Bossuet became preceptor to the great Dauphin, 
the son of Louis the Fourteenth, he deemed it of primary importance 
after the teaching of religion, to write for his royal pupil, in 1681, 
the famous Discours sur l'Histoire Universelle. In his opinion noth- 
ing more than history helped to achieve a thorough understanding of 
the human life and experience, and he added, “It is shameful, I do not 
say for a Prince, but for all honest men in general, to ignore the 
human race”. In fact, as a British contemporary scholar, Dr. G. M. 
Trevelyan, sees it, history is ‘‘the cement that holds together all the 
studies relating to the nature and achievements of man’’.’ 

Rien d'étonnant alors que l’enseignement de l’histoire ait fini 
par s’introduire non seulement dans les universités, mais dans le champ 
des études secondaires, puis dans celui des études primaires. De telle 
sorte qu'aujourd'hui, quelles que soient les attaques dont il est périodi- 
quement l’objet, l’enseignement de l’histoire — histoire nationale, 
histoire ancienne ou histoire générale — se rencontre à tous les degrés 
de l'instruction. Sans doute la méthode d'enseigner l’histoire, comme 
la manière de l'écrire, a beaucoup varié. Et c'est heureux. Car il fut 
un temps — un temps pas très éloigné, qui se prolonge encore peut- 
être dans trop de milieux —— ot l’histoire était reléguée au rang des 
matières accessoires, où la leçon d'histoire était réservée en quelque sorte 
pour les heures qu’un éducateur jésuite appelle les ‘‘heures de somno- 
lence””, où la science historique, en somme, pouvait difficilement échapper 
au triste sort que lui ménageait le maître ou le manuel, quand ce n'était 
pas les deux à la fois. ; 

Un écrivain italien très connu et fort apprécié, Giovanni Papini, 
s'est un jour amusé à préconiser une façon nouvelle d'écrire ou 
d'enseigner l’histoire. ‘Les historiens, raconte-t-il par la bouche d’un 
de ses personnages, sont tous d'’étranges créatures qui ont les yeux 
derrière la tête ou dans le dos. Leur préjugé constant, devenu désor- 
mais habitude, est de procéder dans le temps en allant du passé vers le 
présent . . . Or, la vraie façon raisonnable et intelligible d’écrire 
l'histoire — de l’enseigner par conséquent — est de partir des événe- 
ments les plus récents pour terminer par les plus anciens. Ma méthode, 
qui consiste à remonter du présent vers le passé, est la plus logique, la 
plus naturelle et la plus satisfaisante. C'est l'unique méthode qui 
laisse possible une interprétation des actions humaines . . . Ce n'est 
qu'en procédant à rebours que l’histoire deviendra une véritable science. 
Il est temps, là aussi, d'adopter la règle précieuse qui a fait la fortune 
des autres sciences: aller du connu au moins connu, vers l’ignoré . .’” 


‘Britain To-day, October 1949. 
*Gog, par Giovanni Papini, Trad. Patris d’Uckerman, Flammarion, Paris 1932. 
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Il est peu probable que les historiens et les professeurs d'histoire 
se rallient jamais à une thèse aussi fantaisiste qui ne manque toutefois 
pas d’une certaine logique . . . à rebours. L'histoire continue donc 
d'être écrite ou enseignée en commençant par le . . . commencement. 
Mais, parce qu'elle occupe une place plus ou moins importante dans 
les programmes d’études des écoles élémentaires et secondaires—pour 
ne pas mentionner les universités—de la première à la treizième année, 
on s'inquiète de plus en plus de l'influence qu’elle peut avoir sur les 
relations entre citoyens d’un même pays ou sur les rapports entre 
peuples. 

Sans aucun doute, l'ignorance est presque toujours à l’origine des 
préjugés, et les préjugés, à leur tour, font un tort considérable, quand 
ils n’y font pas obstacle, à la bonne entente qui doit régner à l’intérieur 
d'une même nation ou dans les cadres de la communauté internationale. 
Ces préjugés, l'instruction peut les détruire en s’attaquant 4 la source 
du mal: l'ignorance. D'où ce mouvement, qui a pris naissance il y 
a un demi-siècle environ, et qui a pour objet de travailler au rap- 
prochement des peuples, à l'établissement, par conséquent, de la paix 
universelle, au moyen de l'instruction, et ce en utilisant dans les écoles 
des manuels dépouillés de tout ce qui serait de nature à diviser hommes 
et peuples, rédigés. au contraire, de manière à faciliter une meilleure 
connaissance et compréhension réciproques. Nous qui sommes chrétiens 
savons bien qu'avant de réformer les manuels scolaires — notamment 
les manuels d'histoire et de géographie — il importe de réformer le 
coeur de l’homme. Nous croyons que l'enseignement de certains prin- 
cipes moraux et religieux contribuera à faire régner la paix entre les 
nations plus que l’enseignement dit impartial de l’histoire. [l n’en est 
pas moins vrai que, sur le plan international, et plus encore sur le plan 
national, un progrès sensible peut être accompli au moyen d'un en- 
seignement mieux adapté aux circonstances, et que la réforme des 
manuels d'histoire, en particulier, peut, à certaines conditions, servir 
la cause de la paix. 

L'importance du manuel n’a pas toujours été ce qu'elle est 
devenue à notre époque. Il y eut même un temps où le manuel 
n'existait pour ainsi dire pas, où les élèves devaient se contenter de 
transcrire comme ils le pouvaient, sur des feuilles de papyrus, en Grèce 
ou à Rome, et plus tard sur du papier ordinaire, l'enseignement tout 
oral du maître. Le manuel scolaire, à peu près tel que nous le connais- 
sons, sous la forme d’un livre plus ou moins gros, est vieux de quatre 
ou cinq siècles à peine. À vrai dire, il n’est devenu d'un usage courant 
qu'au XVIIIe siècle, et pas dans tous les pays. Mais au XIXe 
siècle, au XXe surtout, il n'est pas un seul enseignement qui se congoive 
sans manuel, a tous les degrés de l'éducation, au point qu'on pourrait 
se demander parfois si le maître continue d'avoir encore une réelle im- 
portance. Et pourtant, ce n’est pas au manuel qu'appartient la pre- 
mière place dans l’enseignement. Cette première place, aujourd’hui 
comme hier, dans les classes de nos écoles modernes comme dans celles 
des écoles de Rome, de Paris ou d'Oxford, c'est au maître qu’elle 
revient. Le maître doit, bien entendu, se conformer à des programmes 
qui lui sont imposés, mais à la préparation desquels il aura générale- 
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ment contribué, et il ne peut pas ignorer les manuels qui sont obliga- 
toirement entre les mains des éleves. N’empéche que le maitre peut 
toujours, s’il en a la force par sa préparation pédagogique comme par 
ses qualités naturelles, dominer à la fois programmes et manuels. Les 
uns et les autres peuvent avoir plus ou moins de valeur. Un bon 
maître les suppléera, les complètera, les corrigera même, tandis que les 
meilleurs programmes et les meilleurs manuels ne vaudront à peu près 
rien entre les mains d’un maître incompétent. On l’a dit et redit: ce 
sont les bons maîtres qui font les bons élèves. 

Il n’en reste pas moins que le manuel a aussi son importance, 
importance d'autant plus grande que la matière qui en est le sujet 
s’adresse à la fois au coeur et à l'intelligence de l'élève. Tel est le cas 
des manuels d'histoire et de géographie, appelés à exercer une influence 
plus ou moins profonde sur l'attitude des enfants envers leur propre 
pays d'abord, puis envers les autres nations. Or c’est précisément pour 
combattre sinon réduire l’incompréhension internationale que certains 
éducateurs et certaines associations ou sociétés réclament la revision des 
manuels scolaires. Dans la mesure où cette revision peut avoir 
d’heureux résultats sur les rapports entre peuples — et elle en aura 
surtout s1 la réforme n'atteint pas uniquement les manuels scolaires — 
elle peut en avoir aussi — et c’est un point qui nous intéresse parti- 
culièrement, nous Canadiens — sur les relations qui doivent exister 
entre citoyens d'un même pays. 

Au surplus, l’idée, qui a fait l’objet de nombreuses études et de 
discussions passionnées au cours des six ou sept dernières années, n’est 
pas nouvelle. Déjà, au début du XIXe siècle, il se trouvait des gens 
pour protester contre ‘l’enseignement de la guerre”’ et, en 1889, au 
premier Congrès universel de la paix, les manuels d'histoire subirent 
une violente attaque. C'est tout juste si on ne les rendit pas respon- 
sables de tous les conflits internationaux. Arrêté par la première 
Grande Guerre, le mouvement reprit de plus belle dès 1919, à l’in- 
térieur ou à l'extérieur des cadres de l’Institut International de coopéra- 
tion intellectuelle. Jusqu'à la seconde Grande Guerre et depuis la 
‘drôle de paix” de 1945, des douzaines d'organismes nationaux ou 
internationaux, de l'American Association for Peace Education à la 
Carnegie Foundation, du Comité international des sciences historiques 
au Bureau International d'Education et a l’ American Council on Edu- 
cation, ont mené des enquêtes sur les manuels d'histoire, adopté des 
résolutions en faveur de la rédaction de manuels internationaux, con- 
damné l’enseignement “nationaliste” de l’histoire. Souvent même des 
comités régionaux ont consacré leurs efforts à l’étude rationnelle des 
manuels d'histoire dans deux ou trois pays voisins pour en éliminer 
tout ce qui pouvait nuire aux rapports de bon voisinage entre ces pays 
et pour y inclure tout ce qui pouvait contribuer à une meilleure con- 
naissance réciproque. Tel fut, entre autres, l’objet de l'association 
Norden dans les pays scandinaves, des commissions nationales de co- 
opération intellectuelle des pays baltes, des rencontres entre historiens 
français et allemands, et du Comité d'éducation Canada-Etats-Unis 
qui a duré de 1944 à 1947. 

L’Unesco enfin, héritière de l’Institut International de coopéra- 
tion intellectuelle, s’est, avec plus ou moins de succès jusqu'ici, attaquée 
au problème et elle a, dès 1946, jeté les bases d’un programme qui vise 
à améliorer les manuels — plus particulièrement les manuels d'histoire 
— et le matériel d'enseignement, regardés comme des ‘‘facteurs de 
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compréhension internationale”. C'est ainsi qu'en 1949, chacun des 
46 Etats membres de l'Unesco — qui en compte aujourd'hui 59 — 
fut invité à entreprendre l'examen de ses manuels scolaires et à cons- 
tituer à cette fin un comité national. Vingt-cinq pays ont répondu, 
dont dix-sept d’une manière positive, et une demi-douzaine de stages 
d'études pratiques internationaux ont été tenus de 1948 à 1950 sous 
les auspices de l'Unesco. 

Qu'en est-il résulté? D'utiles échanges de vues entre spécialistes, 
des constatations plus ou moins pertinentes, comme la nécessité de 
développer l'enseignement de l’histoire universelle et d'étudier les événe- 
ments contemporains, des voeux et des recommandations concernant 
l'amélioration des manuels scolaires par accords mutuels, le problème 
de la formation des maîtres, la préparation des programmes d’histoire 
à l'échelle universelle, la publication de recueils de chansons, de cartes, 
d'annuaires statistiques, l'échange de manuels scolaires de toutes les 
parties du monde, et, bien entendu, le maintien des stages d’études 
pratiques. Le stage d’études pratiques de 1951 a lui-même porté sur 
l'enseignement de l'histoire au service de la compréhension inter- 
nationale. 

Ainsi donc, en face de toutes ces manifestations contemporaines 
qui s'ajoutent à un nombre encore plus grand de témoignages répandus 
à travers les âges, ce serait faire preuve d’une ignorance profonde que 
de méconnaître l'importance de l’enseignement de l’histoire. Sans 
doute, il ne viendra à l’idée de personne d’accorder à l'histoire la place 
prépondérante dans l'éducation, pas plus qu'il serait raisonnable de 
faire dépendre la paix ou la guerre des livres et des manuels d’histoire, 
ou de compter surtout sinon uniquement sur l’enseignement de l'his- 
toire pour établir la bonne entente entre les citoyens d'un même pays. 
Il n’en reste pas moins que les préoccupations dont cet enseignement 
est l’objet, sur le plan international, et aujourd’hui plus que jamais, 
soulignent la gravité du problème. À force de multiplier et de répandre, 
surtout dans les jeunes intelligences, des déformations de la réalité, 
c'est-à-dire des mensonges, ouvertement ou d’une manière bénigne et 
subtile, on entretient les préjugés, les suspicions et les haines qui, un 
jour ou l’autre, conduisent aux actes de violence. Le passé nous offre 
à ce propos une multitude d'exemples, et que d'événements récents sinon 
actuels nous apportent la preuve que l’enseignement de l’histoire peut 
être utilisé à des fins condamnables! Dans combien de pays l'enseigne- 
ment officiel de l’histoire n’a-t-il pas été et n'est-il pas encore organisé 
de manière à servir une cause, une idéologie, un mythe? Que n’a-t-on 
pas enseigné, dans les écoles de France, sur Jeanne d'Arc, les guerres de 
religion, l'Inquisition, sur l'Ancien Régime en son ensemble? Et comme 
l’histoire partiale à contribué à la division des Français en deux groupes 
hostiles! Rappelons-nous la manière dont l’histoire a été enseignée, 
non pas seulement dans l'Allemagne d'hier, l'Allemagne hitlérienne, 
mais dans celle d’après 1919 et dans celle du XIXe siècle, alors que la 
science historique, incontestablement très avancée, fut toute orientée 
vers la glorification de la plus grande Allemagne, seule digne de com- 
mander aux autres peuples. Et lorsqu'un gouvernement totalitaire 
veut se maintenir au pouvoir, accroître sa puissance et son autorité, hier 
en Italie, de nos jours en Russie et dans ses pays satellites, l'un de ses 
premiers soins n'est-il pas d'imposer un enseignement de l’histoire 
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fabriqué à sa mesure, selon ses goûts et ses tendances? Le communisme 
a ses dieux et l’un de ces dieux est précisément l'histoire. Car ‘1 his- 
toire, suivant le mot de Lénine, nous a chargés d’une mission pleine de 
responsabilités et qui nous honore, celle de mener notre lutte de classes 
jusqu'à la victoire complète du communisme . Et de même, pour 
Karl Marx, le communisme ‘‘résout le mystère de l’histoire et il sait 
qu'il le résout’. Rien d'étonnant que les Russes se soient, en octobre 
1951, opposés à l'adoption d’un manuel d histoire contemporaine 
pour les écoles d'enseignement secondaire d'Autriche, parce que ce 
manuel ne montrait pas les faits comme les communistes le veulent, 
chez eux d'abord et dans les pays qu'ils dominent. Ayons l'honnêteté 
de reconnaître que les pays les plus démocratiques, dans le bon sens du 
mot, ne sont pas exempts de fautes identiques, quoiqu'ils soient plutôt 
enclins à pécher par omission. L'erreur, le mensonge n'ont pas seule- 
ment un visage: ils en ont cent, ils en ont mille. Aussi bien est-ce un 
impérieux devoir, pour ceux qui écrivent comme pour ceux qui ensel- 
gnent l’histoire, non seulement de ne pas verser dans l’une des formes 
du mensonge, mais de ne pas contribuer, consciemment ou non, à le 
répandre, au contraire de le poursuivre, de le détruire par tous les 
moyens dont ils disposent. Et qui osera prétendre qu’un probleme de 
cette nature n'existe point au Canada, que l’enseignement de l'histoire 
du Canada, pour nous tenir sur le plan national, soit à l'abri de toute 
critique, ne réclame aucun correctif, aucune amélioration radicale? 


A Frenchman, who is well acquainted with our country, who 
has even written two books about us one of which is called Le Canada, 
Puissance Internationale, Mr. André Siegfried, once wrote, ‘There is 
a Canadian state, a Canadian people, a Canadian nation. And history 
is its determining factor’. Such an assertion, inspired by a political 
point of view, might mean either that history has contributed to fix 
the limits of the Canadian nation or that it is a decisive element. 
Whatever the interpretation, it clearly shows the part that history has 
played and continues to play in Canadian life. Hence the considera- 
tion it should be given and the influence it may have by the manner it 
is written and taught. Without going so far as to claim that the 
teaching of history in a country such as ours would alone bring about 
a true national life, there is no doubt that such teaching would greatly 
help to hasten or delay, if not to prevent, the advent of a better under- 
standing between Canadians of different languages and religions. 
Anyway that should be its aim without, however, sacrificing the rules 
to which it is submitted and the elementary principles of a sound 
pedagogy. 

The problem of the national life in Canada first arose in 1763. 
The same problem, after nearly two centuries of life in common, 
after numerous bloody struggles, acrimonious discussions, marked by 
compromises more or less satisfactory, has not yet been solved. It 
would appear by various signs, to use an expression of one of our 
English Canadian historians, Arthur R. Lower, that the Battle of the 
Plains of Abraham is still being fought. Why is that so? Why is 
there a Canadian nation in the dual point of view of politics and 
geography, while a real Canadian nation, formed by the union of 
both heart and spirit, has not yet completely come into existence? The 
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answers to that question are not lacking and it is precisely history that 
gives most of them. But, at times, they are at variance and often con- 
tradictory. Instead of clearing the situation, they help to confuse it. 
‘That is why many Canadians believe that the way history is written 
and taught is chiefly responsible for the delay in finding a solution to 
the problem of national life in our country. Without going as far as 
these extremists, the majority of whom are in good faith, one must 
admit that such reproach or accusation contains a large part of truth. 
Without claiming that it would be sufficient to transform the teach- 
ing of Canadian history to bring the Canadians closer together and 
to help them come to a better understanding, we believe that such 
teaching should serve to strengthen the bonds of national unity. By 
national unity, however, we do not mean the absorption of one group 
by the other; and national unity should not entail for either group 
the renunciation of their respective distinctive characteristics, acquired 
by their origins and in the course of centuries, of their religious beliefs, 
of their maternal tongue or of family and social traditions. 

One must not be surprised if, in recent years, the teaching of 
Canadian history—whether the programmes, textbooks or teachers are 
to be considered, or all three of them — has been the object of num- 
erous studies and discussions. As I was saying at the beginning of 
this lecture, the textbooks have gained more and more importance and, 
as it was to be expected, the discussions involved have increased in 
number and they have led to substantial results. But this does not 
mean that the part played by both the programmes and teachers has 
gone unheeded. 

In 1944 the Canada and Newfoundland Education Assoc- 
iation resolved to tackle the problem of the teaching of history. It 
then formed a committee to study Canadian history textbooks ‘‘with 
a view to strengthening the bonds of our national unity’. Consid- 
ering that social studies ‘‘are very important in that field and for such 
purpose’, and, that such studies are “generally comprised in the study 
of history’, the members of the Committee resolved to start their 
work with the examination of the teaching material in history, e.g. 
the French and the English textbooks used in the schools, including 
of course all history textbooks authorized by the various Provincial 
Departments of Education. As a matter of course, the examination 
of these textbooks involved that of the courses of studies in all pro- 
vinces. Then, to facilitate the work, the committee prepared a list of 
“certain controversial questions in Canadian History’’. 

At the outset it was plain that it would not be easy to come to 
an understanding on principles in a field where opposing sentiments 
were so very strong. Articles, more or less hostile, more or less just, 
were published here and there. Many were those who believed that 
the Committee’s task was to prepare and to impose a single Canadian 
textbook on the schools of all Provinces. Very few historians, Eng- 
lish-speaking as well as French-speaking, answered the question sub- 
mitted to 65 of them on the manner in which controversial matters 
should be treated in a school textbook. Finally, after having denied 
any intention of imposing a single textbook on all the schools of 
Canada, the Committee thought it advisable to give less emphasis to 
matters of disagreement between the two main groups of Canadians, 
and to insist rather on what they hold in common. 
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Starting from the principle that the programmes of studies must 
be prepared so as to permit the use of good textbooks — otherwise 
they would be of no use whatever — the Committee, after having 
examined the textbooks in current use, recommended a programme of 
historical studies for various grades, from I to XIII. This pro- 
gramme, which did not concern itself solely with the history of Can- 
ada, but included the history of England, of France and of the 
United States, that of the modern world and a mention of the more 
important international problems, was announced to the public in 
October 1945, The programmes and the findings were presented in 
the form of recommendations designed, it was said, ‘‘not in any sense 
to restrict the cultural development of any group in Canada, but on 
the contrary to increase knowledge and understanding everywhere in 
Canada of the rich and varied heritage in which all Canadians should 
be proud to share’. 

Il était bien évident, dès le point de départ, qu’étant donné la 
nature et la variété des systèmes scolaires au Canada, qu’en raison des 
aspects multiples du problème, tant du point de vue constitutionnel 
que confessionnel, les recommandations du Comité, même acceptées, 
comme elles le furent, par la Canada and Newfoundland Education 
Association, n'avaient guère de chance d’être immédiatement mises en 
vigueur dans aucune province. MN'empêche qu’elles n’ont pas été 
inutiles, car elles ont permis de mettre à jour un état de chose pour le 
moins étrange, de poser enfin, devant l'opinion et les pouvoirs publics, 
un problème d’une extrême importance, de provoquer d’utiles discus- 
sions, et même, sans qu'il y paraisse trop, d'amener certaines améliora- 
tions qui s’imposaient dans l’enseignement de l’histoire, soit au 
chapitre des programmes, soit à celui des manuels. Il n’est pas un 
ministère de l'Education qui ne se soit livré à une étude sérieuse du 
Rapport. Plusieurs ont profité du moment où les programmes d’his- 
toire du Canada devaient être revisés pour donner suite aux plus im- 
portantes recommandations du Comité. Même si toutes les lacunes 
trouvées dans les manuels n'ont pas été comblées — loin de 1a — nous 
pouvons affirmer que ce travail est déjà en bonne voie d'exécution, soit 
que certains manuels défectueux aient été remplacés par de meilleurs, 
soit que certains ouvrages ou brochures, comme Canadian Democracy 
in Action, by Professor Brown, ou Canadian Government, by C. 
Woodley, aient été distribués dans plusieurs High Schools. Il semble 
toutefois, jusqu-ici du moins, que la solution du problème soit 
recherchée non pas dans une refonte complète des programmes et des 
manuels, mais dans un plus grand soin donné, lors de la préparation 
de ces programmes ou de ces manuels, aux études sociales et aux prin- 
cipes de la démocratie. 

Pour les éducateurs et, en général, pour tous ceux que préoccupe 
l'avenir de la nation canadienne, le moment parait donc venu de donner 
à l’enseignement de l’histoire, plus particulièrement de l’histoire du 
Canada, la place qui lui revient et, surtout, le caractère qui lui per- 
mettra de contribuer à l’avancement de l'unité nationale. C’est un 
fait — et Miss Hilda Neatby, professeur à l’Université de Saskatoon, 
n'exagère pas sur ce point dans un article publié par la Nouvelle Revue 
Canadienne‘ —que l'histoire a été trop négligée dans notre pays. A 


*Avril-mai 1951. 
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tel point qu'on peut se demander si la peuple canadien a véritablement 
le sens de l’histoire. Selon Miss Neatby, ‘is it not true that English- 
speaking Canadians have been inclined to neglect their own history” 
et que, “French-speaking Canadians, on the other hand, have cul- 
tivated their own garden with such single-mindedness and intensity 
of purpose that they too are hampered by want of a general historical 
sense’? Rien d'étonnant, alors, que Miss Neatby et d’autres déplorent 
que ‘history is no longer considered an essential part of the forma- 
tion of an educated citizen or even of an intellectual leader’. Si en- 
core, quoique laissée aux enfants, aux adolescents et aux professeurs, 
l'histoire avait aidé les Canadiens à mieux se connaître et à mieux se 
comprendre! Ce n'est malheureusement pas à cela qu’elle a générale- 
ment servi. 

Il n'y a pas si longtemps, en 1946-47, qu'un examen sérieux de 
tous les manuels d'histoire du Canada‘ —— dix en langue anglaise, 
sept en langue française — autorisés dans les écoles publiques élémen- 
taires et les high schools de notre pays permettait de découvrir jusqu’à 
quel point les uns et les autres différaient quand ils ne s’opposaient 
pas les uns aux autres. (Comment espérer qu’un jeune Canadien 
anglais connaisse l’histoire de son pays lorsque, dans son manuel de 
228 pages, 3 pages sont consacrées au régime français, ou, a l’inverse, 
qu'un jeune Canadien français soit à son tour renseigné, lorsque 32 
pages de son manuel, sur 152, traitent du régime britannique? Com- 
ment espérer que l'entente cordiale règne entre Canadiens lorsque les 
élèves des high schools sont laissés dans l'ignorance totale du sens de 
certains événements de l’histoire du Canada et de la manière dont ces 
événements sont interprétés par leurs concitoyens d'autre langue, qu'il 
s'agisse de la Conquête, de l’usage de la langue française, de la lutte 
pour la représentation d’après la population (Rep by Pop), de la 
question des écoles confessionnelles pour la minorité, ou de la cons- 
cription? 

Once again, it would be unjust to attribute to a faulty teaching 
of history alone the incomprehension which one unfortunately meets 
too often amongst Canadians, the aggressiveness of some, the narrow 
provincialism of others, or to assert that if harmony does not reign 
amid Canadians, as we would wish, it is solely, if not chiefly, due to the 
way history is written or taught. ‘There can be no doubt, however, 
that the attitude of certain Canadians in various circumstances, con- 
fronted with problems to solve and decisions to take, can be traced to 
the manner in which history is written or taught. Thus at a time 
when the union of all Canadians is more necessary than ever, we must 
not underestimate the importance of a teaching of Canadian history 
prepared and given in order to draw closer together the citizens of our 
country instead of separating them. Such a teaching will only be 
feasible, not only if we have sound programmes and proper textbooks 
but, above all, competent teachers. 

However excellent are the textbooks, they are of no real value if 
the programmes of studies are not made to facilitate their use. The 
usefulness of textbooks depends on the programmes of study, and one 
must not forget that programmes cannot give all that is expected of 
them unless they are applicable and applied. That has always been 


“Cet examen a été enterpris par M. Charles Bilodeau, du Département de l’Ins- 
truction publique (Québec). 
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true, but more so today when the most unpretentious association as 
well as the most powerful political party turn all their energy to mak- 
ing known and imposing their programme. Although the situation 
has greatly improved, wide differences still exist in the programmes of 
study of Canadian history in the various Provinces. These differences 
concern either the number of hours reserved for that subject, or the 
space granted or refused to different eras or various aspects of Cana- 
dian history. Would the adoption of a uniform programme in all 
the schools, adaptable to each class, be the only way to remedy the 
situation? Strictly speaking, there is nothing to prevent the Provinces 
from agreeing to a minimum number of hours to be given to the 
teaching of Canadian history, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 
principle, there would be no objection to giving the same consideration 
to the most important eras, namely to the various aspects of Canadian 
history. But it would be unwise to sacrifice local or provincial 
history to national history, as such and such event will continue to 
have more importance in one province than in another, as a historical 
character will be more considered in one part of the country than in 
another. It is better thus, as we avoid the danger of a uniform teach- 
ing, so appreciated by the totalitarian states of both right and left. 
And we should not be apprehensive of the inclusion of controversial 
questions in the programmes, at least for the more advanced classes, to 
enable the students to know what it is all about and to take cognizance 
of the pros and cons. 

On the other hand, it is logical to give priority to Canadian 
history in programmes of studies in Canadian schools not only for 
the first grades, but during the whole course. But it should not be 
given all the space! From a certain age, generally from grade V, the 
pupil could and should enlarge his outlook. That is the reason why 
the programmes should provide for a teaching more or less extensive 
of the histories of other countries, beginning with those with which 
Canada has had closer relationship and for that reason still retains 
stronger bonds. A young English-Canadian will not have a true 
notion of the French Regime if he knows nothing of France of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. And a French- 
Canadian will not understand much of anything about the first years 
of the English Regime if he is not acquainted with the England of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth or nineteenth centuries. There can be no 
doubt that a more detailed study of the Reformation, for instance, 
would be more appropriate in the school programmes of Ontario than 
in those of the schools of Quebec. In Quebec, more attention would 
properly be given to the former political institutions of France than 
would be given in Manitoba or in British Columbia. The main point 
is not to omit completely these topics from the programmes. These 
same remarks apply, though in a lesser degree, to the history of the 
United States, to modern world history and even to ancient history. 

_ As regards social studies, they could in no way reduce the range 
of influence of Canadian history, especially if they are tackled, treat- 
ed and presented in a manner capable of being understood by those to 
whom they are intended. To resume, a programme of history, of 
Canadian history, as the pupils change from one grade to another, 
should not be isolated from the other subjects, but it should fit har- 
moniously into the curriculum. 
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Since it is the duty of the schools to secure a more adequate pre- 
sentation of Canadian history, those who are in charge of education 
should have to take more and more care that only reliable and suitable 
textbooks be offered to Canadian pupils. Is that impossible unless we 
resort to a single history textbook? Some have believed that, and they 
continue to share that opinion; they still remain the upholders of the 
single textbook. 

It was during the years 1944, 1945 and 1946, that the question 
of the single history textbook was particularly discussed, at times 
even with asperity, in the Press and even in Parliament. In July 
1944, two French-Canadians, Senators David and Bouchard, had the 
Senate vote a resolution asking for the appointment of a committee, 
composed of historians to prepare a Canadian history textbook. 
which “‘could be accepted and adopted by the Provincial Governments 
in the schools under their jurisdiction and under their direct or in- 
direct control”. Many applauded the initiative of these venerable 
legislators, but it did not bring practical results. Those who protest- 
ed were more numerous. It is sad to say that the reasons which 
motivated their criticism were more political than pedagogical or 
intellectual. 

It might be possible, with the cooperation of some of our best 
historians and teachers, to compose a satisfactory single textbook for 
the university students. But a single textbook for Elementary and 
even Secondary classes, where only a more or less detailed outline of 
History is given, is more than doubtful. A single textbook, with 
the same text only for all the schools of the country, with the same 
interpretation of all events? The idea is all the more absurd because, 
in the first place, it is inapplicable and, if it could be put to use, it 
would mean the end of all emulation and the establishment of a reign 
of mediocrity. As experience has shown that has been the outcome 
of the single grammar, mathematics and physics textbooks. The in- 
conveniences would be greater if a single history textbook were adopt- 
ed. “‘L’ennui naquit un jour de l’uniformité’’, says the proverb. And 
we must not forget that a textbook, whether it deals with history or 
sociology, must be adapted to those for whom it was written. But, 
in Canada, as in all other countries and more so than in many other 
countries, in view of the extreme diversity found within its realm, the 
subjects, that is the pupils, are not the same. Regional history, to 
consider that phase only of our past, although an essential part of 
national history, cannot be taught in the same manner to the pupils 
of Saskatchewan as to those of Nova Scotia. 

Thus, should the Canadians give up all hope of using the his- 
tory of their country to bring closer together the citizens of Canada, 
instead of keeping them apart? Should all efforts be abandoned to 
give the youth of Canada a view as complete and as objective as pos- 
sible of the history of their country and of.the essential events which 
make up that history since the discovery of Canada up to the present 
day? Do we need a single textbook to remove from the textbooks in 
use all provocative statements and biased interpretations, to teach chil- 
dren basic social, cultural, political and religious facts that all Cana- 
dians should know and which have contributed constructively to the 
building of a Canadian nation, and to mitigate the effects of an un- 
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avoidable provincialism? I do not believe so and, fortunately, many 
share my way of thinking. To ascribe solely to the Vikings. or to 
the Cabots, father and sons, or to Verazzano, or to Jacques Cartier, 
the discovery of Canada, in what way can that aid union between 
Canadians? No one denies that, not to mention the Vikings, sailors 
from Brittany, from Normandy and from the ‘‘Basque” Country 
came to Canada before Cartier. But one fact is certain, Cartier came 
on an official mission, his arrival was followed by an official taking 
of possession of territory and by a first attempt at colonization. Take 
another problem. Was the act of the Half-breeds, in 1885, properly 
speaking a rebellion or a protestation against certain crying injustice? 
From this distance and replaced in their proper setting, could not this 
series of unfortunate happenings, which took place between 1870 and 
1885, be designated as simply an insurrection or uprising without 
saying an untruth? 

Once again, there can be no question of suppressing or ignoring 
the controversial subjects. On the contrary, they should be presented 
without prejudice, as objectively as possible, in a true spirit of justice, 
taking great care to respect the truth however painful, and to avoid 
anything that could stir up hatreds. And even though Canadian 
history, as well as the history of all countries, and the history of 
humanity, offers numerous causes for misunderstanding and dis- 
agreement, it also presents, perhaps in greater number than the others, 
good reasons to draw the citizens closer together. As we should not 
hesitate to share in the good deeds of the past, we should not fear to 
share the faults and errors, while giving more emphasis to what we 
hold in common than to matters of disagreement. 

As a practical conclusion, we should not use up our precious 
energy, for the present at least, in advocating a single textbook, when 
it has been shown that common sense and the principles of a sound 
pedagogy are against it. We should try rather to improve the text- 
books in use in the schools, so that the principal, the basic facts of 
Canadian history may be made known to all young Canadians. 
What is to prevent a group of serious and competent historians from 
making a list of these essential facts and events which every Canadian 
should know? Is not something of the kind done on behalf of the 
thousand of immigrants who have been coming to Canada within the 
last few years? But care should be taken not to proclaim, as is still 
done, that Canada is an English or a British country only, that 
Ontario is a Paradise, the most progressive Province, that, on the 
contrary, Quebec is the most backward because its population is French 
and Catholic, or, better still, that the French which is spoken in 
Quebec is a “‘patois’’, and the religion practised is more or less tinged 
with superstition! 

In short, it remains to be said that, in spite of good programmes 
and of high quality textbooks, the teaching of Canadian history will 
remain imperfect if those who dispense it do not have, besides com- 
petence, a sense of their responsibility. As I said previously: good 
masters make good pupils. A capable professor of Canadian History, 
who is free of prejudice, actuated by the desire to strive for concord 
among the citizens of his country, would make good Canadians all 
the more tolerant towards others if they have learnt to be more exact- 
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ing for themselves. It is for that reason that, without interrupting 
the work already started on the revision of programmes and of Cana- 
dian history textbooks, it should be our constant endeavour to pre- 
pare the men and women who will one day be called upon to teach 
the history of our country. Their first concern should be to study, 
to make inquiries and to learn, if they are English-speaking Canadians, 
what the French-Canadians have done, why they acted the way they 
did, what they think and what they want. And, of course, the 
French-speaking Canadians should do the same. 

One must not forget that of the fourteen million inhabitants 
which make up our country, there are more than three million who 
are neither of French or British origin. We expect them to become 
true Canadians, without it being necessary for them to forsake their 
maternal tongue, their customs and, least of all, their religious faith. 
Neither can there be any question of making Frenchmen or English- 
men out of them, but Canadians, having the same rights and the same 
obligations as we have, feeling at home in whatever province they live. 
How can we do this if we, English-speaking and French-speaking 
Canadians, who are the descendants of those who built this country 
after more than three centuries of efforts, of struggles, and of sacrifices, 
do not give the example of mutual respect, of true comprehension, 
and, in short, of Christian charity, in the way we act towards one 
another? 


THE INDIAN BACKGROUND OF CANADIAN HISTORY 


By GEORGE F. G. STANLEY 
Royal Military College of Canada 


EVER SINCE the day Christopher Columbus landed on the shores 
of San Salvador, the Indian has been one of the principal actors upon 
the stage of American history. To-day his role, in Canada at least, 
may be limited to a walking-on part; but he has never been dropped 
from the cast. The Indian is not a vanishing but a permanent factor 
in history: he is a problem or a resource in every country of the two 
American continents. Even in Canada, where the aboriginal popula- 
tion has always been small in comparison with that of Central or 
South America, the Indian has shown a remarkable capacity for sur- 
vival. Abused in peace and in war, he has been saved by the vastness 
of the country and by his ability to adapt himself to his environment. 
Despite the alcohol and the disease of the white man, who neither 
sowed enough corn nor brought enough women with him, the Indian 
has succeeded against overwhelming odds in surviving, both biologi- 
cally and culturally. 

Under normal circumstances racial integration readily takes 
place between people having similar economic and cultural standards. 
Between the pre-literate, pre-industrial civilization of the Indians and 
the competitive, capitalistic civilization of the Europeans, there could 
be no easy integration. The two peoples could not, however, live 
together in the same country in complete isolation. Contact between 
them was inevitable; and contact just as inevitably posed the problem 
of acculturation. Despite their early superiority in numbers, the 
Indians were unable completely to withstand the impact of a more 
highly developed civilization. The general result of this impact was a 
break in the evolutionary rhythm, an upset in native economy and a 
rending of the social pattern of Indian life. The rate of breakdown in 
Indian culture varied according to time and place. During the 17th 
century the gap between the economic standards of the Indians and 
those of the colonizing Europeans, great as it was, was less than it 
it today; and Eastern Canadian Indians had thus a better opportunity 

_ and a longer period in which to recover their equilibrium than the 
\ Indians of Western Canada, who did not feel the full force of 
European civilization until the middle of the 19th century. 


IT 


From the date of Jacques Cartier s voyage up the ‘‘River of 
Canada”’ under the guidance of Indians from Gaspé, the histories of 
the two racial groups, Indian and European, have moved forward hand 
in hand. Had it not been for Donnaconna’s Indians during the winter 
of 1535-6 it is doubtful whether any of Cartier’s sailors would have 
survived the ravages of scurvy to recount the marvels of the St. Law- 
rence to their friends and relatives at home. As New France grew in 
size and importance the Indian became more and more an essential 
part of its historical background. To the Frenchman in Canada the 
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Indian became a purveyor of raw furs, a backwoods fighter of great 
skill, and a soul to be saved. He became an object of interest to 
trader, governor and missionary alike. 


The economic alliance between the French and the Algonkian 
Indians forged by Champlain is one of the important factors in the 
history of the Ancien Regime; and the role of the Indian in the Can- 
adian fur trade is well known. Less fully appreciated is the effect 
of this alliance upon the Indians themselves. Competition was the 
essence of the white man’s civilization. Competition placed a pre- 
mium upon individualism and before the competitive_individualism 
of the fur trade the granp-solidarity which characterised Indian cul- 
ture, tended to disappear. As an individual, the Indian became de- 
pendent, not upon his own social organization or his own native 
skills, but upon the government of the white man and the weapons 


oat articles of European manufacture which the white man had to 
sell. 


The impact of the trader was emphasized when the Indian came 
into contact with the soldier and with the missionary. Both sought, 
in different ways, to bring about a modification of the Indian way 
of life for the benefit of the Indians’ souls and for the material advant- 
age of the colony. To both church and state, therefore, the Indian 
‘became a problem and a burden. 

Both church and state attempted to find an answer to the pro- 
blem of adjustment. The missal and the school book seemed, at first, 
to provide the obvious solution. If the Indian could be made into 
a good Christian he would, 1pso facto, become a good Frenchman. 
Led by Father Le Jeune, the Jesuits began to teach little Indian boys 
in their seminary, while the Ursulines undertook to educate little 


Indian girls. Bute to be the easy road to cul-\ 
tural integration; afid in a few years the Jesui t- | 


tempt _to civilize the Indians by the simple process of educating a few ] 
Indian children in the French manner. In the Relation of 16421 
Father Vimont stated that the Jesuits had given up the Seminary ex- 

periment ‘‘for good reasons, and especially because no notable fruit | 


SP) 


was seen among the Savages”. 

Father Vimont’s explanation is brief and to the point; but 
there were other factors which explain the failure of Le Jeune’s board- 
ing school experiment. Certainly neither devotion nor effort were 
lacking. The first great obstacle which the Fathers could not over- 
come was the unwillingness of the Indian parents to part with their 
children; the second was the unwillingness of the Indian children to 
remain within the four walls of a school far from the woods and the 
streams which they loved and far from their own kindred. The 
school was for them no more than a cage. They longed for the 
liberty of the hunt and the chase; they wanted neither the food, 
clothes, catechism, studies nor the restrictive regulations of the board- 
ing school. At best a few would remain but one or two years, and 
then return home with a smattering of useless knowledge to revert all 
too soon to the ways which were familiar to them. 


"The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents 1610-1781, Edit. R. G. Thwaites, 
(Cleveland, 1896-1901), XXIV, 103. 
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It was clear to the church that if any progress were to be made, 
lit would be made only in sedentary communities. othin be 
/ done with the Indians in_thei i-mi ingly 
f ves” or S y_colonies-were-established by the 

| Church at Sillery, Caughnawaga, Oka and St. Francois. Here the 
Indians were encouraged to settle down; here they were exposed to 
| Christian precept and example; here they were taught a little farm- 
ing and gardening as the first step towards self-sufficiency. Here is 
the beginning of the alliance between bible and plough which has 
been the main feature of Canadian Indian policy from the 17th cen- 
\tury to the present time. 

The state had a different solution for the Indian problem. It 

was the policy of racial and cultural assimilation. The Jesuits had 
toyed with this solution in the early days of the colony but had 
given it up. Lacking first-hand knowledge of the difficulties exper- 
ienced by the church, theorists and pedagogues in France argued that 
the Indian problem in Canada would be solved easily by the simple 
process of education and by intermingling the two races. ‘They pro- 
fessed to believe that the primitive Indian, seeing the material advant- 
ages of European civilization would seek to emulate the Europeans 
‘and to copy their ways.” 
' The policy of education and assimilation, known as the policy of 
francisation, was put into effect by Talon and Frontenac. But 
neither governor nor intendant had any real appreciation of the 
nature of the Indian problem. They had not studied the problems of 
racial contact in other parts of the world. They knew nothing of the 
difficulties, complexities and delays necessarily attending any scheme 
of assimilation. They had no real interest in the Indian as a human 
being, except insofar as he contributed to the material wealth of the 
colony by trading furs or to the defence of the colony by participat- 
ing in Frontenac’s war parties. The governor might take several 
Indian children into his own household; he might belabour the Jesuits 
for their unwillingness to carry out the King’s wishes regarding 
francisation; but from 1679 it is clear from his own correspondence 
that he, no less than the Jesuits, had begun to realize the futility of 
trying to turn large numbers of Indians into Frenchmen either by 
inter-marriage or by educating a few of them in French schools. The 
Great Onontio might understand enough Indian psychology to don 
an Indian headdress, wave a tomahawk and orate like an Indian 
chief; but he had no real contribution to make to the problem of 
acculturation. 

By the beginning of the 18th century the state had pretty well 
washed its hands of the Indian problem. It was content to leave 
it in the hands of those who had first grappled with it, the mission- 
aries. Henceforth one looks in vain in the governor’s and in the 






This argument possesses remarkable powers of longevity. It has been used to 
justify the location of small Indian reserves in close proximity to white settlements 
such, for instance, as the Musqueam, Kitsilano, and Capilano Indian reserves at 
V ancouver, There might be some justification for arguing that these areas are the 
traditional homes of the bands in question — Simon Fraser refers to the Indian 
village of Musqueam — but none for arguing that their proximity to Vancouver is 
a moral advantage to the Indians or to the whites. 
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intendant’s letters for constructive suggestions as to how the civil 
authorities might deal with the problem of cultural conflict. The 
one interest which the state retained in the Indian was purely selfish; 
the maintenance of the native alliances and the exploitation of the 
Indians as military auxiliaries for the defence of Canada. Indian 
policy did not extend beyond the giving of presents. It was far 
cheaper to hold the friendship of the Indian with a few gifts of rat- 
teen, blankets, powder, lead and vermilion war-paint than to main- 
tain a large standing army on the frontiers of New France. 


III : 
__ The attitude of the Englishman towards the Indian was quite 
different e Frenchman. Neither economically nor 






religiously was the-native-aboriginal an object of solicitude. The 
Indian trade, while important to the Anglo-American colonies, was 
never, as it was in Canada, the very life-blood of European settle- 
ment. Nor did the Puritan divine, like the Jesuit priest, look upon 
the Indian as a soul to be saved. He~was,—instead, a Canaanite, an 


enemy of God'’s chosen people, te-be-humbled_or-struck- down in ac-. 


cordance with the instructions of-dehayah. There were exceptions 
to this uncompromising attitude;-Hke Roger Williams: there were 
missions for the Indians; but few Protestant missionaries, save the 
German Moravians, went out into the wilderness. Owing to this 
indifference and hostility towards the aboriginal peoples, the history 
of the Anglo-American frontier was one of wars, massacres and 
exterminations. 

As the political threat from Canada became more and more of 
a reality, the Anglo-American colonists began to turn towards the 
Indians. “If we lose the Iroquois we are gone’, wrote William 
Penn’s New York representative in 1702*. The Six Confederate 
Nations were the best organized and the most feared Indians of the 
eastern half of the continent and they, living south of Lake Ontario 
between the western shores of Lake Champlain and the Niagara river, 
held the key to the northern gateway of the English Colonies in 
American. Were Frontenac and his Canadians to capture New 
York, the English hold on the northern colonies would be precarious 
and English penetration to the west impossible. For reasons of 
security and security alone the Iroquois alliance became a cardinal 
feature of Anglo-American Indian policy. 

With the outbreak of the last long battle for the control of 
northern North America, it became essential for the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans to ensure the support of the Iroquois Indians. As a result, Sir 
William Johnson, whose intercourse with the Mohawk had been to 
say the least friendly, was appointed by the Commander-in-Chief as 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs, an appointment which was sub- 
sequently approved by the crown. Johnson was to be responsible 
for the conduct of relations with the Indians and it was largely as a 
result of Johnson’s influence that the Mohawk played so important 
a part in the Seven Years War. 

Friendly relations with the Indians had been imposed upon the 
Anglo-Americans by military necessity. But military necessity did 
not impose upon the British authorities any policy beyond the 


®Quoted in W. C. MacLeod, The American Indian Frontier, (London 1928). 
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traditional promises and presents which were periodically doled out 
to the Indian nations. There was no real appreciation of the pro- 
blems arising out of the increasing pressure upon the Indians by the 
expanding white settlements. Johnson saw the war-clouds gathering 
but his warnings went unheeded until Pontiac lighted the torches of 
warfare along the whole of the western frontier. Im October 1763 
George HII took steps to deal with the situation. A proclamation 
was issued which, among other items, set aside a large western Indian 
territory and promised that the native peoples would not be ‘‘molested 
or disturbed in the Possession of such Parts of our Dominions and 


Territories as, not having been ceded to or purchased by Us, are re- 
served to them, or any of them as their Hunting Grounds’’.* The 





and forbade all private pur 
the Proclamation laid down three main principles; that the Indians 
possessed rights of prior occupancy, although not of sovereignty, over 
all lands not formally surrendered by them; that all land surrenders 
to be legal must be made to the crown alone; and that all persons un- 
lawfully occupying Indian lands should be expelled by authority of 
the crown. ‘These principles constituted a great step in advance in 
dealing with the Indians. The Proclamation was the first serious at- 
tempt made by the British government to deal with the Indian pro- 
blem and it laid the foundation for the treaty system which was to 
become the corner-stone of British, and later Canadian, Indian policy. 
The principles enunciated by the Proclamation were not, how- 
ever, immediately put into effect. Not until after the outbreak of the 
American rebellion, when the need arose for obtaining and retaining 
Indian support, were steps taken to give effective implementation to 
the new policy. Between 1781 and 1836 no less than twenty three 
land surrenders, miscalled treaties, were arranged with the Chippewa, 
Mississauga, Ottawa, Mohawk and other Indians of southern Ontario. 
In each case the Indians were given a quid pro quo in goods or money.’ 
he treaty system was quite frankly a policy of expediency. 


It was designed-to-forestall quarrels be ween-the Indians and whites 
over land, to facilitate the spread-of-white settlemen d to main- 










on ry—attanee—with_the Indians. It was not 
intended to help the Indian adjust himself culturally or economically. 
This being the object of the treaty system, it was completely success- 
ful. Both during the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812 the 
Indians fought on the British side. Some, like Burgoyne or Procter 
might cast doubts upon their value as military auxiliaries, but few 
who read the story of both wars will question the contribution of 
ies like Joseph Brant and John Deserontyon, Tecumseh and Black- 
ird. 


tain the traditional milita: 


IV 


The treaty system soon revealed its deficiencies. The country, 
Upper Canada in particular, was beginning to fill up with im- 


“Documents Relating to the Constitutional History of Canada 1759-1791, Edit. 
A. Short and A. G. Doughty, (Canadian Archives, Ottawa, 1918), I, 166. 

For the terms of these land surrenders see Indian Treaties and Surrenders 
from 1680 to 1890, (Ottawa, 1891), 2 vols. 
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migrants, and roving bands of Indians living by the chase and meet- 
ing periodically to receive the government bounty could not longer 
be tolerated. By the 1830’s the humanitarian movement in Great 
Britain, which we associate with the names of Wilberforce and 
Shaftesbury, had spread to Canada; and the Indians, for the first 
time during the British regime, became an object of philanthropic 
solicitude. Indian policy took on a new direction. Responsibility 
for helping the native aboriginal bridge the gap between his own 
primitive culture and the civilization of the European became the 
dominant motif. In 1830 the control of Indian affairs was taken 
out of the hands of the Commander-in-Chief and placed in those of 
the Lieutenant-Governor. The Indians were encouraged to settle 
down upon the special ‘‘reserves’” which had been promised them. 
Annuities, which had been introduced into the treaty system as a 
partial substitute for the old policy of giving presents, but which 
had all too often gone into alcohol, were applied towards building 
houses and purchasing agricultural implements. The religious de- 
nominations redoubled their missionary efforts: and the old alliance 
of bible and plough, which the Jesuits had started two centuries 
earlier at Sillery, was revived in Upper Canada. 

The mid-19th century thus witnessed a major change in the 
role of the Indians in our history. From allies and companions-in- 
arms who had fought in defence of European interests in Canada 
since the days of Frontenac, Vaudreuil, Butler and Brock, the Indians 
became wards of the government. In 1856 a Royal Commission was 
set up in Upper Canada to find “‘the best means of securing the future/ 
progress and civilization of the Indian tribes in Canada’ and the! 
‘‘best mode of so managing Indian property as to secure its full bene- 
fit to the Indians without impeding the settlement of the country vA 
The commissioners, with their eyes upon the experience of the Unit 
States with its Indian migrations, its broken government promises 
and its Indian wars, were determined to avoid the mistakes of their 
neighbours. They therefore advanced suggestions designed to pro- 
tect the Indians from ‘‘contamination by the white settlers’ but, at 
the same time, to encourage intercourse between the two peoples in 
such a way that the Indians “‘would assimilate the habits” of the 
white man.” This policy of wardship was handed over to the Can- 
adian government by the British authorities in 1860 and passed on 
to the federal government in 1867. It was formally solidified in the 
first federal Indian Act which was passed at Ottawa in 1876. By Con- 
federation the pattern of Canadian Indian policy was clearly out- 
lined; and the remarks of the Secretary of the Indian Affairs Branch 
in 1939 when he told the Toronto University-Yale University 
Seminar Conference on Indian affairs ‘“I'wo distinct but complemen- 
tary principles have guided Canadian Indian policy-protection and 
advancement’’,’ simply echoed the words of the provincial commis- 


sioners of 1856. 


“Report of the Special Commissioners appointed on the 8th of September 1856 
to investigate Indian Affairs in Canada, Toronto, 1858, 126. 

"T. R. L. McInnes, “The History and Policies of Indian Administration in 
Canada” in The North American Indian Today, Edit. C. T. Loram and T. F. 
Mcllwraith, (Toronto, 1943) 157. 
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There is no need to expand upon the history of the treaty 
system as applied to Western Canada where, since 1871, eleven trea- 
ties have been negotiated extinguishing the Indian title in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and the North West Territories. All were 
cut from the same basic pattern. The treaties provided for the ces- 
sion of all aboriginal rights in return for the recognition of certain 
chiefs and headmen, cash annuities, the establishment of reserves, and 
other miscellaneous concessions regarding fishing and hunting, the 
maintenance of schools and the furnishing of agricultural supplies. 
These treaties are without provision for termination; they are to 
last ‘‘as long as the sun rises and the water flows’’.* 

One or two comments, however, should be made about the 
western treaties. In the first place they were not really ‘‘negotiated” 
treaties in the proper sense of the word. The concessions granted 
to the Indians were never made in deference to the demands or wishes 
of the Indians. Discussion was confined to an explanation of the 
terms. The Indians could not change these terms; they were given 
only one power of acceptance or refusal. The fact is that the Indians 
never understood what was happening. They did not understand 
the legal concept of individual ownership in land. They appreciated 
the principle of usufruct; and many of the chiefs thought that they 
were yielding to the whites only the right to use the land, not the 
right of exclusive private ownership. It was this misunderstanding 
which lay behind Canada’s only Indian rising which occurred in 
1885 when several of the Indian bands of the Saskatchewan valley 
joined the armed protest of the métis. That the rising did not be- 
come more widespread may be attributed in part to the long stand- 
ing friendship between the Indians and the Hudson’s Bay Company, - 
to the caution of the Blackfoot chief, Crowfoot, to the efforts of 
Father Lacombe and the Rev. John McDougall, and to the prompt 
action of the Canadian government in sending food stuffs to the loyal 
Indians and militia against the recalcitrant bands. 

In the second place British Columbia remained outside the 
treaty system. The factors which had led to the adoption of this 
system in other parts of Canada did not obtain in the mid 19th cen- 
tury on the Pacific coast. Moreover, the prevalence of a fishing econ- 
omy seemed to lessen the significance of land as an essential part of 
Indian economy. As a result, although the provincial governor 
might set aside ‘‘reserves’” for the native population as a matter of 
charity, he recognised no aboriginal rights in the soil and entered into 
no treaties with the Indians for the extinguishment of these rights. 
In brief, the situation in British Columbia resembled that in Quebec 
where reserves had been ‘established during the Ancien Regime as a 
matter of grace and charity only. 

_ When British Columbia entered Confederation in 1871 Indian 
affairs became a federal responsibility; but since the control of public 
lands remained a provincial matter, it was impossible for the federal 
authorities to alter the policy already adopted by the former admin- 
istration to any substantial degree. Since the Indians of British 
Columbia signed no treaties, neither did they receive cash annuities 


FA. Morris, The Treaties of Canada with the Indians of Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories, (Toronto, 1880), 75. 
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like their prairie kindred. To meet this situation a special appropria- 
tion is passed annually to provide additional services in lieu of an- 
nuities. The most obvious result of this apparent discrepancy has 
been a series of long drawn out controversies with the British 
Columbia Indians from which other parts of Canada have, on the 
whole, been spared. 


M 


There are today approximately 125,000 Indians in Canada.’ 
From Nova Scotia to British Columbia Indians are to be found, 
some of them little distinguishable biologically from their European 
neighbours and living to a large degree in the European manner; 
others are still in the process of transition; still others follow a semi- 
migratory way of life similar to that of their forefathers. For all al 
these Indians the Canadian government has the same object; tactrain 
them in habits of self-support within the general-economic structure 
of the country, and to encourage them to adopt the religions and the 
culture of the whites. Tutelage and guardianship are the means, and 
complete enfranchisement, the end. The bitter destiny towards 
which they move is cultural extinction, or to put it more mildly, 
cultural assimilation. - 

This policy has its dangers. Too often the Indians, deprived 
of their traditional modes of life have merely formed islands of 
malnutrition, disease and ignorance. Too often tutelage and ward- 
ship have become goals in themselves to the discouragement of in- 
itiative. Moreover, cultural assimilation is offensive to any human 
being possessing a strong sense of national identity. Those respon- 
sible for the conduct of Indian affairs have endeavoured to extinguish 
this sense of identity; but it still remains among many Indians. In 
North and South America there is a definite renaissance of Indian 
national feeling. In Canada, where the number of Indians is small, 
national revival is, as yet, scarcely apparent, except perhaps in the 
organization of the several Indian brotherhoods and in the increas- 
ingly critical interest displayed by the Indians in the administration 
of Indians affairs at Ottawa. Elsewhere, however, Pan-Indianism 
is growing; witness the foundation of the Instituto Indigenista In- 
teramericano, the Pan- Indian conferences held at Patzcuaro (Mexico) 
in 1940 and at Cuzco (Peru) in 1948, the publication of two 
periodicals, America Indigena and the Boletin Indigenista, and the 


setting aside of April 19, as a national Pan-Indian holiday. This. 


national movement is just beginning. If and when Pan-Indianism 
seizes the imagination of the 40,000,000 native aboriginal peoples 
in the western hemisphere, we must not delude ourselves that the rip- | 
ples at least of this continental movement will not reach the Indian | 
nations living on the periphery. Indian nationalism has not been 
unknown in our history—the names of Pontiac, Brant, Tecumseh 
and Big Bear, spring to our minds. It may, under the inspiration 
of strong leadership, once more become an active factor in Canadian 
history. 


°The Indian population in 1944 totalled 125,686, marking an increase of 11 
per cent in a period of ten years. 
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THE ORIGINS OF LAVAL UNIVERSITY 


By ABBE ARTHUR MAHEUX 
Université Laval 


My PURPOSE in writing this paper was not so much to produce 
something new as to clear up many points which have remained obs- 
cure in the public’s knowledge of Laval University. ‘The word 
“Centenary”, commonly used this year, is itself misleading. This 
is the Centenary of the Royal Charter granted by Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria in 1852 to the Quebec Seminary. But it is not the Centen- 
ary of university teaching in French Canada. Such teaching, al- 
though not sanctioned by a Charter, is much older. As a matter of 
fact teaching at university level began in New France in 1635 when 
the Jesuits opened a college in Quebec City. That college was, right 
from the beginning, a classical college modelled on the colleges which 
the Jesuits had already made famous in Europe and especially in 
France. The fathers who came to Canada had all taken the entire 
course in France. Some of them had also taught in Jesuit colleges. 
They brought here their experience as well as their zeal. They copied 
exactly the programmes and the methods of teaching which were 
used in France, and they used the same text books. A classical course 
is composed of eight years. The first four years are practically the 
equivalent of the High School, or Ecole primaire supérieure. The 
last four years are the College of Arts, which in old French custom 
and in the present English or American style are the Faculty~of Arts, 
an essential part of the university. 

The Jesuits at Quebec were well able to give courses in Arts, 
with Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Sciences and Philosophy, at a very 
early date. Moreover, they had to organize the teaching of Theology 
for those of their young missionaries who had not completed that 
course in France. One then can rightly say that Quebec had the 
equivalent of the two major faculties, namely Arts and Divinity, 
very soon after the first settlement. These courses were fully organ- 
ized when Bishop de Laval arrived at Quebec in 1659. He soon set 
up a Grand Seminary for training young men to the secular priest- 
hood, which was needed for the parishes. In 1668 Bishop de Laval 
decided to take boys in a special house, a Petit Séminaire, These boys 
had to take the classical course. The bishop concluded an arrange- 
ment with the Jesuits, by which his Seminary students would 
take that course at the Jesuits College while at the Seminary they 
would receive the rest of their training. That system lasted to the 
end of the French regime, that is to the Seven Years War. Then 
came an interruption caused by the war. The classical course was 
completely closed down for ten years. In Theology, because the 
number of students was fewer than in the Arts course and classes 
could still he held, the interference was only partial. 

_ Thus, the French colonists had the advantage of a training at 
university level from the beginning of the Colony in 1635 till the 
beginning of the civil government under the English rule. Of course, 
neither the Jesuits College nor the Seminary had the power to grant 
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degrees. Yet, that blessing might well have been theirs. Three med- 
ical doctors and three lawyers might have given courses in their re- 
spective field; that would have involved a relatively small expense; 
some medical and law schools, in France, had no more professors. 
But France waited too long, especially by comparison with the Span- 
ish Colonies, in which university charters were granted within fifty 
and even within twenty-five years of their first formation. 

A change came after the Treaty of Paris. First the Jesuits were 
not allowed to continue their college, nor even to take new novices. 
As for the Quebec Seminary, it was thoroughly examined by the 
Governor, James Murray. This man, after having studied the situa- 
tion, came to the conclusion that two things were essential to the 
French-Canadians, namely a clergy with a bishop, and a seminary 
to train the clergy. Permission was immediately given the Seminary 
to reopen its classes, which it did in 1765 after the necessary repairs 
to the buildings. Then the question of a bishop was settled at Lon- 
don and Rome the following year. The Seminary was obliged to 
modify its recruiting. In the French regime the Jesuits had registered 
all young men, white or Indian, preparing for any career; the Seminary 
had cared only for those who wanted to become priests. Now the 
Seminary became a college, preparing young men for lay careers as 
well as for priesthood. The Seminary adopted the whole curriculum, 
programmes, methods and textbooks which had been used at the 
Jesuits College for Arts, Sciences and Philosophy. 

As long as there were Jesuits living in Quebec it was imperative 
for the Seminary to do at least as well as the Jesuits had done. That 
was a rule of excellency. Moreover, the Jesuits had completed the 
classical course by special lessons of a higher degree in Mathematics, 
Surveying and Navigation. So, the Seminary had to do something 
equivalent. We still have, in the Archives of the Seminary, some 
of the manuscripts left by the professors of the Seminary. They bear 
witness to the accuracy of their work and to their open-mindedness. 
They already possessed a spirit of research, rather rare in those times. 
In the Arts course the final yearly examinations were held in public, 
with great solemnity; theses were read and discussed, especially in 
Mathematics. No degree was given, of course, but the brightest 
young men received in public a tribute which was a sort of con- 
secration for the future. Their names appeared in the newspaper. 

In 1789 the English-speaking officials offered to plan for a Uni- 
versity, at first planned as the ‘Royal Institution’, and later as Mc- 
Gill College at Montreal. The plan was not accepted by the Catholic 
authorities, on account of its neutrality. A few elementary schools 
were built by some French-Canadian parishes, more by the English- 
speaking people. 

In the 1840’s the question of the Jesuit properties became acute. 
At the death of the last Jesuit, these properties had passed to the 
government. The Catholic bishops wanted them to be restored to 
their original purpose, namely Education and Missions. This gave 
rise to the hope of a Catholic university and a plan was discussed 
between 1843 and 1848; the plan included a lengthy account of the 
Jesuit properties, of their origins, and of their purpose and was fol- 
lowed by a programme for university courses. The bishops made 
their request in January 1845, and the clergy signed a petition to 
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the government in June 1847. But apparently there was some dif- 
ficulty at London about the Jesuit property. Consequently the plan 
was dropped. 

In the meantime McGill College had developed; medical courses 
were given at the Montreal Institute of Medicine; courses in Law 
were given at Montreal; a Medical School at Quebec had had its in- 
corporation from the Legislative Assembly. The bishops of Quebec 
and Montreal deplored seeing young Catholics registering at those 
schools, which were either Protestant or without any religious con- 
trol. They wanted a non-neutral university, an institution in which 
religion would be highly considered. At that time, about 1848, 
there were two major Catholic corporations for teaching; the Sem- 
inary of St. Sulpice at Montreal, and the Seminary at Quebec. Both 
had large estates, seigniories, farms, buildings. The Sulpicians, soon 
after 1800, had offered a plan for a College, under the name of 
Clarence, as an alternative to the plan of the Royal Institution; but 
it was not accepted. The Quebec Seminary offered nothing at that 
time. 

In 1848 a new generation occupied the directorship at the 
Quebec Seminary, and it was composed of distinguished men. The 
eldest was Jerome Demers. Besides the Arts course and Theology 
he had studied Surveying and he had a passion for Sciences. He has 
left a collection of manuscripts about Philosophy, Physics, and 
Architecture. He organized a Cabinet de Physique, i.e. a laboratory 
and museum. He trained good pupils. One of them was Louis- 
Jacques Casault, who, for the first time, taught Physics as a subject 
different from Philosophy. He also has left a collection of manu- 
scripts on Physics, and one on Electricity and Magnetism. Aubry 
and Brien had been, in 1835, the promotors of the teaching of 
Greek language and literature at the Seminary. Taschereau (the 
future first Cardinal) then a young man, was devoted to Sciences as 
well as to Theology and Canon Law. Félix Buteau was a Mathe- 
matician. Léon Gingras had obtained a doctorate at Rome. John 
Horan was deeply interested in the Natural Sciences, John Holmes 
was a promotor of every kind of teaching. Louis Gingras and 
Antoine Parent were good administrators. "These men were aware 
of the talk about a university. They were on the best terms with the 
members of the government and especially with the Governor-General, 
Lord Elgin. In March 1849 they sent Taschereau to Montreal, in 
order to study the charters which had already been granted to English 
Canadian institutions of learning. We still have the Manuscript 
Report written by Taschereau. Along with notes on the various 
charters he offers proposals on how to proceed with the organization 
of a university. 

_ Classical colleges existed in Lower Canada at Quebec, Montreal, 
Nicolet, Ste-Anne, L’Assomption, Ste-Thérése, St-Hyacinthe, Trois- 
Rivières. If a university came to existence, such colleges might be 
joined in some manner to the university. If so, there would be 
hundreds of students in the Arts course. Theology was taught in 
most of these colleges, especially at Montreal with the Sulpicians and 
at the Quebec Grand Seminary; these could be affiliated in some way 
and strengthened. The Quebec Medical School might enter in the 
plan. That is the “‘academic’”’ side of the problem. 
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There remained the financial aspect. The Quebec Seminary 
was reputed to be wealthy. As far as landed property was concerned 
that opinion was correct. The Seminary had the Beaupré Seigniory, 
extending from Montmorency River to Gouffre River at Baie St- 
Paul. It had another Seigniory near Montreal, Jesus Island. It 
had mills of various kinds, houses, and buildings in Quebec City 
used for teaching purposes. But that was not liquid money, ready 
for paying professors and for new buildings. Financial problems, 
between 1820 and 1848, had been difficult, on account of a heavy 
debt, and because sources of revenue had remained closed. But 
this double handicap had been overcome by 1848. So, there was 
hope for the future. Yet, except for sending Taschereau to Mon- 
treal in 1849, the Seminary did not move. The difficulty seems to 
have been the fact that being a Seminary, according to its founda- 
tion by Bishop Laval with letters patent from Louis XIV, King of 
France, it was under the immediate authority of the Bishop of Que- 
bec. ‘Taking charge of a university meant a serious change, so the 
bishop had to speak first. 

The bishop then was Archbishop Turgeon. He was much in- 
terested in the plan for a university. Bishop Bourget, at Montreal, 
was equally interested. The other bishops were those of Ottawa, 
Trois-Rivières, St.-Hyacinthe, Kingston and Toronto. They met 
at Quebec in the summer of 1851. The question of a university was 
debated, and they unanimously agreed to declare that a Catholic 
university was a necessity and that all Catholics should favour such 
an organization. The resolution was addressed to the Quebec Sem- 
inary by order of the Bishops’ Council. The Seminary Council 
considered the text remembering that Bishop Bourget, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Archbishop Turgeon, (31 March 1851), had expressed 
the opinion that the Quebec Seminary was the institution suitable 
for the undertaking. The Seminary simply declared its willingness 
to cooperate with the bishops. Being urged later to take a final de- 
cision, the Seminary Council faced this same difficulty, namely that 
it was immediately dependent upon one bishop, the Archbishop of 
Quebec. The directors were not happy with the possibility of being 
under the control of a number of bishops, residing from Quebec to 
Toronto, some of whom were English-speaking. That double dif- 
ficulty would much delay the decisions, even if they applied only to 
the main principles involved in the administration. Consequently 
it was moved and ruled (on 29 March 1852) that the new univer- 
sity as well as the Seminary, would immediately depend on one bis- 
hop, the Archbishop of Quebec. 

Bishop Bourget had thought of a “‘provincial’’ university. He 
had in mind the case of the University of Louvain, in Belgium; there 
the Belgian bishops had the authority. But in Belgium all distances 
are short and it was easy to have frequent meetings of the bishops; 
the situation was quite different in Canada. On the other hand, it 
is not clear whether Bishop Bourget meant, by the word ‘‘provincial’’, 
both Lower and Upper Canada or only Lower Canada. There 
were four bishops in Lower Canada, and three in Upper Canada. 
Those of Lower Canada were and would always be French-speaking; 
those of Upper Canada would eventually be English-speaking, ex- 
cept perhaps at Ottawa. The Seminary Council hearing of Bishop 
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Bourget’s idea, warned the Archbishop of Quebec, (April 11, 1852), 
who in turn urged Bourget to take a final stand, asserting that the 
various classical colleges would enjoy privileges and lose nothing of 
their independence (April 27, 1852). So Bourget yielded and gave 
his consent in writing. The Seminary Council immediately started 
writing the plan of a Constitution or Charter. They believed it 
would be easier to obtain the charter from the central government 
at London than from the local government. They knew well the 
animosities that had marked the late thirties, the Rebellion, the Dur- 
ham Report and the scope of the Act of Union. Yet they had to 
ask permission from the Governor-General. They sent him a draft 
of the charter on (3 May, 1852). He required more details, which 
were sent. They received Lord Elgin’s approval on 5 June, 1852. 

The Superior of the Seminary was then Louis-Jacques Casault. 
He left with a companion, Thomas-Etienne Hamel, for England in 
June 1852. They were welcomed in London. On July 7, as soon 
as the Governor’s approval was received at London the text of the 
charter was approved. The delegates, however, asked that the 
Charter be officially signed on December 8. Being free, they started 
visiting universities in the British Isles, in France, Belgium, Italy, 
and made abundant notes which were later used for framing the 
tules of the university. The Charter was duly signed on December 
8. ‘There was a reason for that date. Bishop Laval and the Jesuits 
had always had a peculiar devotion to the Virgin Mary under the 
title of the Immaculate Conception and they had already settled that 
that would be the Patron Saint of the university. The Charter ar- 
rived at Quebec on 14 January, 1853. 

The first Council of the University was composed, according 
to the Charter, of all the members of the Seminary Council: later, 
after the official creation of the faculties of Law and Medicine, six 
laymen would join the Council. There were four faculties in all: 
Divinity, Law, Medicine, Arts, each being represented in the Coun- 
cil by its three senior members. The six members of Law and Medi- 
cine would always be laymen, the three of Divinity always priests: 
the three of Arts might be either; besides those twelve members, all 
the members of the Seminary Council would be priests. Two major 
decisions were soon taken. The first was to build three houses; a 
big one containing the library, the reception room, the Convocation 
Hall, the museums, the laboratories, classrooms for Law and Arts, 
the administrative office, another one would be occupied by the Medi- 
cal School. The third was a boarding house for those of the students 
coming from outside the City. The other decision was to organize 
the curriculum in Arts for the B.A. degree, and consequently the 
rules for the affiliation of the various classical colleges. (18 February, 
1853). _For the Medical faculty, the Rector Casault chose to take 
the physicians who already had taught in the Quebec Medical School, 
which had held about six sessions and had granted certificates. On 
the ecclesiastical side, an official recognition from Rome was neces- 
sary, to grant degrees in Divinity. The bishops had sent a request 
to this end in May 1852. The authorities at Rome were at first 
reluctant and raised objections to which Casault gave answers in 
July 1852. As soon as the Charter arrived at Quebec, the Rector 
Casault sent a copy to Rome (21 January, 1853). The permission 
was given on March 6, 1853. 
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This good news produced great rejoicing in Canada. All the 
bishops wrote congratulating the Archbishop, the new Rector and 
the Seminary (February, 1853). The superiors of the classical 
colleges were not so hasty; the question of their autonomy was at 
stake; the rules set for examinations towards the B.A. degree seemed 
too rigid or not quite clear enough; some wanted one session of 
examinations instead of two. Others said that their college was 
still too young. One college (Ste.-Thérése) declared its willing- 
ness to affiliate immediately. Nicolet said they did not want the 
affiliation. That between February and May 1853. One queer 
objection concerns the English language and must be set in its proper 
background. The French Canadians, of course, resented the deci- 
sion taken in the Act of Union (1840) against the official use of the 
French language; this rule had been replaced but the feeling persisted. 
All French Canadians thought that knowledge of English was neces- 
sary; and all colleges taught that language. The Quebec Seminary 
seems to have been very attentive to the subject; there had always 
been English teachers. In the private register kept by the Rector 
Taschereau we find notes of registration in English for the English- 
speaking students. In the rules of examinations for the B.A. degree, 
an English essay was required. One bishop asked why. There 
was no answer and the rule was maintained. 

Since the beginning of the English regime it had been a con- 
stant practice at the Seminary to take as students young English- 
speaking men, either Protestant or Catholic. That policy was to 
be continued. During the first ten years, from 1854 to 1864, the 
English names in the faculties of Law, Medicine and Arts account 
for nearly 25% of the student body. The bishops of Upper Canada 
hoped to send students to Laval; nearly all these students would be 
English-speaking. So the English language could not be put aside. 

Another important decision was made in the spring of the 
year 1853, that of sending to Europe some chosen men for higher 
studies. The first group, composed of three, was to study Greek, 
Latin and French, in order to obtain the degree of Master. Soon 
others were to follow for Sciences, for Medicine, for Law, all at 
Paris or Louvain; for Theology it was Rome. 

The professors in Law and Medicine were appointed in the 
autumn of 1853. Much work had been done in a short time, so 
well that at the first anniversary of the Charter, on December 8, 1853, 
the Archbishop of Quebec, Visitor of the University, published a 
long letter announcing the erection of the University. The printed 
text is in French and English, 9 pages each. The other bishops 
wrote their own letter to be read at the same time, in all churches, 
with the Visitor’s letter. In May 1854 another meeting of all the 
bishops was held at Quebec; at which they approved the foundation 
of the University. Everything seemed now ready for the official 
opening of the University. The ceremony took place in September 
1854. The Governor-General, who had been prayed for in good 
Latin, presided. Degrees of doctor were conferred, especially on the 
new professors of Medicine and Law. The students found their 
boarding house ready. The courses in Law and Medicine began. 
As for Arts and Theology the courses continued as usual. The 
sky was bright for the moment. Clouds would soon come. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER AND LORD MINTO 


By H. PEARSON GUNDY 
Queen's University 


IN Laurier: a Study in Canadian Politics (1922) the late Mr. John 
W. Dafoe, without benefit of supporting documents, made a strong 
indictment of Lord Minto as Governor-General, an indictment re- 
peated and embroidered by many later writers. 
“Laurier had five years of more or less continuous struggle with 
Lord Minto, a combination of country squire and heavy dragoon, 
who was sent to Canada in 1898 to forward by every means in 
his power the Chamberlain policies. He busied himself at once 
and persistently in trying to induce the Canadian Government to 
commit itself formally to the policy of supplying Canadian 
troops for Imperial wars . . . With the outbreak of the South 
African War Lord Minto regarded himself less as Governor- 
General than as Imperial Commissioner charged with the vague 
and shadowy powers which go with that office; and Sir Wilfrid 
had, in consequence, to instruct him on more than one occasion 
that Canada was still a self-governing country and not a military 
satrapy . . . The story which would be most interesting and 
suggestive, will perhaps never be told.’” 


Part of the story was told in very different terms two years later 
by John Buchan in Lord Minto, a Memoir. In the eighty odd pages 
dealing with Minto’s Canadian sojourn, from November 1898 to 
November 1905, Buchan presents the relations of the Governor- 
General to his First Minister in a light more favourable to both men. 
Each shrewdly assessed the other, and respected the other’s integrity; 
by frank speaking they agreed to differ or composed their differences. 
Yet the charges of interference on the part of Minto, of jingoistic 
imperialism, disrespect for constitutional practice, and irritable stub- 
bornness are repeated by Creighton,’ Lower,’ Penlington* and others. 


The Minto-Laurier correspondence, formerly at Queen’s and now 
in the Public Archives, supplemented by lately acquired transcripts of 
the Minto Papers, also in the Archives, dispel the myth of squire-cum- 
dragoon and reveal Minto as a shrewd constitutional governor whose 
services to Canada have received scant recognition. Skelton, who 
knew the documents, could have given just credit to Minto. But 
apart from two or three passing references, he relegates him to a foot- 
note in which he quotes Laurier’s conversational comment: ‘Lord 
Minto had much sound sense, a stronger man than was thought. 
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When he came to Canada first he was absolutely untrained in con- 
stitutional practice, knew little but horses and soldiering, but he took 
ee to heart and became an effective governor, if sometimes very 
Suita 

The suggestion that Minto was Chamberlain’s protégé is sup- 
ported by neither Buchan nor Garvin’. The Colonial Secretary’s 
choice had been the Duke of Connaught but the Queen had withheld 
her consent. It was only after several other distinguished nominees 
had declined the post, that Chamberlain consented to Minto, put for- 
ward by Lord Wolseley. Although he lacked political experience, his 
strength lay in a first-hand knowledge of imperial problems from 
military service in Afghanistan, in Egypt, and in Canada as Chief 
of Staff to General Middleton during the North West Rebellion. 
While his views on the Empire coincided more closely with those of 
Chamberlain than with those of Laurier, he was without taint of 
jingoism, and before coming to Canada had been critical of Cham- 
berlain’s policy in South Africa." 

On assuming office, Minto was immediately attracted to Laurier, 
“Far the biggest man in Canada’’,* and subtly appreciated what he 
called the “honourable opportunism’’ by which he united the support 
of both sections of the population. Minto never underestimated the 
difficulties that beset his Prime Minister, least of all at the time of the 
South African War. 

Preoccupied with the Manitoba School Question, the opening 
up of the West, railway policy, and Canadian-American relations, 
Laurier had not followed closely events in the Transvaal. Britain 
was conducting various skirmishes in India, in Egypt, on the Afghan 
border, in Hong-Kong, in which Canadian participation was not 
even mooted. Trouble in South Africa seemed just as remote, a 
menace neither to the Empire nor to Canada. To the Canadian im- 
perialists, however, both Liberal and Tory, the situation, already 
grave, was in danger of becoming much worse. Publication of the 
Uitlanders’ petition to the Queen for redress of their grievances stirred 
imperial fervor, and there was talk in Ottawa of introducing a reso- 
lution of sympathy with these disfranchised British subjects. 

As soon as Minto learned of this, on May 2, 1899, he wrote 
to Laurier: “I yesterday heard indirectly there was some idea here 
of asking me to recommend an expression of sympathy from Canada 
with the Uitlanders in South Africa. J hear something has already 
been said to you about it. I feel sure you will agree with me, viz, I 
am decidedly of opinion that it would be very inopportune at present 
to mingle in any way with South African complications. “There may 
be plenty of opportunity later on to show our good will — but at 
present we do not even know what line the Imperial Government may 
adopt.’” 
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The ‘line’ was soon clarified. On July 3, Chamberlain sent a 
“secret and confidential’ message to Minto asking if Canada would 
volunteer troops in event of war but without the application of 
“external pressure or suggestion’’.” 

By mid-July, when Minto received the letter, Kruger was mak- 
ing some concessions and Britain had held out the ‘olive branch’ of a 
joint inquiry into the franchise proposals. As it appeared that the 
crisis might be averted, it was not the most opportune time to sound 
out Laurier on the question of contributing troops. ‘‘The news this 
morning looks rather better,’’ Minto wrote to him, ‘‘but it is quite 
possible it is only the lull before the storm, and no doubt the greater 
show of strength the Empire can now make, the better are the chances 
of peace." Had the Prime Minister considered the possibility of 
Canada’s offering troops? Such an offer should be spontaneous, “‘not 
merely the result of a desire to meet hopes expressed at home’. As 
an old friend of Canada, Minto hoped that she might be first in the 
field. 

Minto had to report to Chamberlain that, in the face of Quebec 
opposition, Laurier did not choose to compete in the race for offering 
troops. Nevertheless he assured the Colonial Secretary that “in any 
real emergency the British determination to assist the mother country 
will be irresistible by any government’’.” 

A British agent from the South African League who had come to 
Canada to represent to the government the disabilities suffered by the 
Uitlanders, convinced Laurier that their cause was just. The Prime 
Minister now personally moved a resolution of sympathy with the 
efforts of Her Majesty’s government to obtain justice for the 
Uitlanders, expressing the hope that ‘‘wiser and more humane counsels 
[would] prevail in the Transvaal and possibly avert the awful arbitre- 
ment of war’’.” Seconded by Mr. Foster, in the absence of Sir Charles 
Tupper, the resolution carried unanimously.” 

To make his own position clear, Laurier, in forwarding the 
resolution to Minto, repeated his conviction that the colonies should 
not, in event of war, be asked by Britain or even expected to assume 
military burdens except in the case of pressing danger. Minto at once 
replied that “there has been no question of England asking for aid in 
troops, and no expression of opinion in any way that she considered 
herself justified in expecting such assistance . . . You know my own 
views on the question, but I quite recognize the serious considerations 
connected with such an offer.” 

Despite the increasing tension as Kruger temporized and Britain 
prepared a seven-fold ultimatum, Minto would not and could not 
force the hand of the Canadian government. He had made his repre- 
sentations to Laurier, and Laurier had not changed his stand. Each 
respected the other's convictions. On September 28, Minto wrote to 
his brother, Arthur: “From the point of view of a Canadian states- 
man I don’t see why they should commit their country to the expen- 
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diture of lives and money for a quarrel not threatening imperial safety 
and directly contrary to the opinion of a colonial government at the 
Cape. They are loyal here to a degree . . . but I confess I doubt the 
advisability of their taking part now, from the point of view of the 
Canadian Government.’ 

Meanwhile the sands were running out in South Africa while 
Kruger was preparing his ultimatum to forestall Chamberlain’s. On 
the eve of hostilities, August 3, the Colonial Secretary cabled the 
colonies a message of thanks for the offer of troops, with detailed in- 
structions for the organization of military units. Canada, of course, 
had made no offer but Minto received a cable in identical terms, the 
gist of which was published in The Times and reprinted in the Cana- 
dian press. By coincidence, on the same day that the cable was sent, 
the Canadian Military Gazette announced without authorization that 
the government would offer a contingent for South Africa. Sir 
Wilfrid promptly denied the report as a pure invention. War had 
not yet been declared; South Africa was not a menace to Canada; 
parliament was in recess; no grant had been made, and no contingent 
offered. ““Though we may be willing to contribute troops’, he said 
to The Globe reporter, ‘I do not see how we can do so.” 

Minto, who was in New York on October 5 when Chamberlain’s 
cable arrived, wrote to Laurier in obvious concern. The cabinet was 
placed in the embarrassing position of being thanked for an offer that 
had not been made, and of appearing niggardly and unpatriotic if 
they did not equip a volunteer force out of public funds. His first 
assurance was that the Colonial Secretary had certainly not intended 
to embarrass the government; the cable could have reference only to 
private offers, especially that of Col. Hughes. Nevertheless there 
would be strong public reaction and an official reply would have to 
be made. The offer of a contingent would more accord with public 
sentiment. It might therefore be better ‘‘to reconsider the question 
rather than to allow an irresponsible call for volunteers.” ‘I can 
not,” he added, “‘think it advisable that Colonel Hughes should be 
allowed to raise an expedition on his own responsibility representing 
Canada," 

Before Laurier could consult with Minto, he had to leave Ottawa, 
August 7, to keep an engagement with President McKinley in Chicago. 
“For three days,’ says Willison, who accompanied the Prime Minister, 
‘“‘we discussed the Imperial obligation of Canada and the possible 
political consequences of a decision against sending contingents in all 
its phases. . . Sir Wilfrid contended the war in South Africa . 
would be a petty tribal conflict in which the aid of the Dominion 
would not be required, and . . . over and over again he declared he 
would put all the resources of Canada at the service of the mother 
country in any great war for the security and integrity of the 
Empire." 

While they were returning by train to Canada, the news broke 
on August 11, that Britain had rejected the Boer ultimatum and war 
had been declared. Laurier, ‘‘very sober and silent’, pondered the 
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consequences for Canada. Before leaving the train at Toronto, 
Willison urged him to issue an immediate announcement that the 
government would send troops; but the Prime Minister remained 
"reluctant, unconvinced, and rebellious’’.” 

In Ottawa Sir Wilfred faced a divided council. Some, including 
Dr. Borden, the Minister of Militia, wanted a full Canadian contin- 
gent at government expense; others advocated unofficial volunteer 
units; the French-Canadians led by J. Israel Tarte wanted no share 
in Britain’s wars without a voice in her foreign policy. At the end 
of the first day no agreement was reached and Minto cabled to 
Chamberlain that he saw no hope for a Canadian contingent.” The 
cabinet sat again on the 13th and after an all-day session reached a 
compromise. Without summoning parliament the government under- 
took to equip volunteers up to one thousand men and provide for their 
transportation to South Africa, on the understanding that this would 
not be ‘‘construed as a precedent for future action.” 

Minto wrote at once to the Colonial Secretary clarifying Laurier’s 
position. Public pressure, he felt, especially since the publication of 
Chamberlain’s cable, had decided the issue. Laurier admitted “‘the 
undoubted necessity of war’’ but on grounds of policy was disinclined 
to admit that Canada should assume imperial liabilities. The point, 
however, had been minimized by the British offer to transport and 
pay Canadian troops. The Prime Minister, he assured Chamberlain, 
“is thoroughly imperialistic, though he may have his doubts as to 
colonial action. I like him very much. He takes a broad view of 


things, and has an extremely difficult team to drive . . . Quebec is 
perfectly loyal, but you cannot on such an occasion expect Frenchmen 
to possess British enthusiasm or thoroughly to understand it... I 


have myself carefully avoided any appearance of pressing for troops, 
but I have put what I believe to be the imperial view of the question 
strongly before Sir Wilfrid . . . ’* Within two weeks the first 
Canadian contingent was ready to sail from Quebec, followed a few 
months later by a second. 

The despatch of troops by Canada brought up the question of 
Canada’s position when the war should end. On March 16, Senator 
Drummond took the opportunity of sounding out the Governor- 
General on the advisability of a resolution in the House claiming 
representation for Canada in the final peace negotiations.“ Minto’s 
reaction was favourable, though he felt that the resolution should 
not be expressed as a demand. If granted, it might lead to official 
Canadian representation in Britain’s counsels as advocated by = lharte 
and Bourassa. He made it very clear to Drummond, however, that 
this was ‘‘absolutely private and not official advice in any way.” 
When he broached the matter to the Prime Minister, Minto was told 
in a very forthright manner that Sir Wilfrid ‘“‘would not advise any 
such resolution, that he considered it very unadvisable—the country 
not [being] at present ripe for discussion of the question.” As for 
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Tarte and Bourassa, they did not really want a closer imperial con- 
nection, but were content with things as they were, while ‘‘entertain- 
ing the possibility of founding an independent French [Canadian] 
republic.’ 

Canadian participation in the South African War directed public 
attention to the whole subject of Canada’s defence policy. Before the 
war the Canadian army had been a toy command taken seriously 
neither by the government nor by the War Office. The Permanent 
Force numbered less than one thousand men; it was poorly equipped, 
poorly paid, and commissions were bartered as minor patronage for 
political services. The appointment of minister of militia was not 
one of senior cabinet rank; at least since the days of Sir George Cartier. 
Under the minister of militia and responsible to him was the G.O.C. 
who, according to statute, had to be an officer in Her Majesty’s regular 
army not below the rank of colonel. Their respective spheres of in- 
fluence were ill defined, however, and there was no body of precedent 
as a safeguard against disagreement. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Minister of Militia, Dr. Frederick Borden, 
a general practitioner from Nova Scotia, was both an ardent militia 
man and an equally ardent politician. As minister he was determined 
to ‘Liberalize’ the army, too long under Tory domination. Ancient 
staff officers were retired, tenure of commands limited to five years, 
annual camps instituted, and party followers induced to join the 
reserve forces. Major-General Gascoigne, his G.O.C., spent most of 
his time keeping up with the paper work that Borden’s reorganization 
entailed, and was glad to be relieved of the post in 1898. The Im- 
perial authorities, having decided that an energetic officer was required 
in view of South African complications, appointed Major-General E. 
T. H. Hutton a few months before Minto became Governor-General. 
The almost simultaneous appointment to Canada of two well known 
military men appeared to augur a shake-up in the Canadian militia. 
Before Minto left England, Hutton wrote to him, welcoming his assist- 
ance, but advising him to say nothing about militia reform until he 
had acquainted him with the position of army affairs.” 

According to Hutton’s own unpublished account of his relations 
with Minto, the Governor-General, while acting strictly in accord 
with his constitutional rights, cooperated with the G.O.C. in edu- 
cating public opinion and ‘‘by a combination of tact and firmness” 
induced the government to adopt a policy formerly repudiated.” 

Tact and firmness soon had to be exercised by Minto in a clash 
between Hutton and Borden. Far from admiring the Minister's 
vaunted reforms, the new G.O.C. was deeply shocked by the state of 
the military establishments from coast to coast, and the ubiquitous 
evidence of political interference. It was obvious that these colonials 
needed an imperial officer to show them how an army should be run. 
Everything was wrong, but everything would be put right; the public 
must be informed and the nation must gird up its loins. ‘The more 
Hutton spoke, the more publicity he got, and the more he irritated the 
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Minister of Militia who felt he was being made to appear responsible 
for the deplorable state of the Canadian army. Minto took alarm and 
wrote to Laurier “‘To tell you the truth I am very anxious he 
[Hutton] should avoid public speaking and I have told hom so.” 

Minor friction over promotions and commissions flared up when 
Hutton innocently recommended a Conservative to replace Col. 
Domville, a Liberal M.P. with a poor army record, already slated for 
retirement. Hutton then wrote a personal letter to his Minister dis- 
cussing some of their points of disagreement. Borden took the letter 
to Laurier who sent it to Minto stating that it was his painful duty 
to bring before His Excellency the conflict that had arisen between 
General Hutton and the Minister of Militia.” Minto lectured Hutton 
on his want of tact, and then in a long talk with Borden assured him 
that the General wished to serve him well and give due credit for any 
reforms to the Department. If Borden insisted upon reinstating Col. 
Domville the G.O.C.’s position would be rendered quite untenable. 
Concerning the offending letter, he wrote to Laurier, “I can not see 
anything in the tone of it from beginning to end to which anyone 
could take exception. It of course expresses differences of opinion 
with Borden but beyond that it does not appear to go.’” Ruffled 
tempers were smoothed for the time being. and Hutton worked fever- 
ishly to prepare the army for the possible emergency of service in 
South Africa. Indeed the Cabinet began to suspect that he had sec- 
retly promised a Canadian contingent. For one thing, he discouraged 
individual offers to volunteer; and he was totally opposed to Col. Sam 
Hughes’s campaign to raise a volunteer brigade. It was strongly 
suspected later that Hutton had inspired the premature announcement 
about a contingent in the Canadian Military Gazette. There is no 
proof that he did, but certainly without his advance preparations the 
first contingent could not so promptly have left Canada. 

In organizing the second contingent, Hutton had another alter- 
cation with Borden who suspected him of favouring Conservative 
horse-dealers in purchasing horses for the mounted infantry. A 
Liberal member was detailed to report on the General’s purchasing 
committee. 

“IT am truly and deeply sick at heart over this militia,’’ Hutton 
wrote to Minto, January 4, 1900. ‘‘It seems impossible to evolve 
order out of chaos and to make dirty water run clear when the political 
atmosphere polutes everything and no one goes for the public good." 

From the government point of view, Laurier informed Lord 
Strathcona that Hutton was ‘‘meddlesome, ignores the authority of the 
Minister and constantly acts as one who holds himself independent 
of Civil Authority.’ 

The axe fell when Borden discovered that Hutton had given 
orders to Col. Aylmer, the Adjutant-General, and Col. Foster, the 
Quarter-Master General, not to see the Minister of Militia or show 
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him any papers without permission of the G.O.C. and that all inter- 
views must be reported to him. 

All Minto’s tact and firmness could not save the General from 
recall. But to state, as Penlington does,” that the interviews between 
Minto and Laurier over this episode were ‘‘heated and stormy’’ is to 
mistake the temper and tactics of both men. The clash between 
Hutton and Borden was not repeated by Minto and the Prime Min- 
ister. Minto, to be sure, was firm in protesting against political in- 
terference in purely military matters; Laurier was equally firm in 
maintaining that the G.O.C. was clearly subordinate to the Minister 
of Militia. When His Excellency suggested that a reshuffle of the 
cabinet might clear the air, Laurier replied that no minister except 
himself would agree to serve with General Hutton.” At the Prime 
Minister's request, Minto sent to him a confidential memorandum 
embodying the points which they had discussed, with a covering note 
in which he said ‘I am sure you know my views generally and will 
not say more, except that I am always most anxious to support you 
and sincerely wish a way could be found out of this troublesome 
business’’.* 

A week later Minto was informed that the cabinet had issued 
for his signature an Order-in-Council asking for Hutton’s recall. He 
accepted the decision, but in a note to Laurier stated that in forward- 
ing the order “I shall feel bound to send with it a despatch in the 
general sense of the confidential memo I have already submitted to 
you’’.” 

Laurier was not pleased. “‘At the drawing room in the evening,”’ 
Minto wrote,” . . . Sir Wilfrid Laurier seemed very stiff toward Her 
Excellency and me.’ Next day the Prime Minister ill-advisedly 
broke a confidence by placing the Governor-General’s memorandum 
before council. After the meeting Israel Tarte informed Lady Minto 
of Laurier’s action which he considered very unfair to His Excellency.” 

Minto wrote a pained rebuke to Laurier, but so couched as to 
avoid any breach in their relations. 

“We have always so generally agreed in our views that I am very 

sorry to differ at all with you on any point, but for the sake of 

the position I have taken up I must repeat that the ‘confidential 
memo’ I sent to you was never intended to be laid before Coun- 

cil . . . though it embodied my conversation with you to a 

great extent, it was so worded that I am afraid Dr. Borden may 

have taken my words more to heart than would have been at all 

necessary from reading a more carefully prepared document. I 

have particularly wished to avoid creating any bitter feelings by 

anything I have said that might go beyond ourselves.’”® 

After receiving this note, Laurier called at Government House 
with the privy council order which Minto signed. ‘‘He also” re- 
corded Minto, ‘“‘brought back my ‘confidential memo’ to himself 
which he had presented to council; he apologized very nicely for hav- 
ing done so and tore it up in my presence to be considered as never 
written.’”” 
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One point which Minto had emphasized during this dispute was 
the need for defining more accurately the respective spheres of the 
G.O.C. and the Minister of Militia. The position, he pointed out to 
council, was rapidly becoming ‘‘such as a high minded British officer 
would not care to accept’’.“ Laurier’s reply was that all G.O.C.’s had 
failed because ‘‘they did not understand their constitutional position 
i.e. below the Minister. When they are appointed here, they come as 
Canadian officials not Imperial officers’’.” 

Hutton’s successor, Major General R. H. O’Grady Haly was 
merely a temporary appointment. The ‘high minded”’ British officer 
who finally accepted the post in 1902 was Major General the Earl of 
Dundonald. No sooner had Dundonald become G.O.C. than the 
politico-military pot was set boiling again. 

On the second day after the General’s arrival Laurier concluded 
an interview with him by saying ‘““You must not take the Militia 
seriously, for though it is useful for suppressing internal disturbances, 
it will not be required for the defence of the country, as the Munroe 
doctrine protects us against enemy aggression.’””’—-or so Dundonald 
reports him as saying. But the General was determined to make the 
government take the army seriously and stop playing politics with it. 
On each inspection tour he accumulated evidence of political interfer- 
ence, lists of Liberal tradesmen who had to be patronized, broken 
windows in a drill hall which could not be repaired until the Liberal 
glazier recovered from an illness, and so on. The organization of a 
new regiment in the Eastern Townships was held up for months be- 
cause the Liberal Member, the Hon. Sidney Fisher, Minister of Agri- 
culture, had to screen the list of commissions. When a final revised 
list was submitted for gazetting, Fisher, acting for the Minister of 
SEC who was away from Ottawa, scratched out the name of Dr. 

ickel. 

This was too much for Dundonald. In a speech to the officers 
of the District Militia in Montreal on June 4, 1904, he cited Fisher’s 
action as “‘a gross instance of political interference’ and an example of 
“extraordinary lack of etiquette’’.” Four days later the speech was 
reported in the Ottawa Citizen under the caption A Military Sensa- 
tion. Next day a question was asked in the House which precipitated 
an acrimonious debate. There were charges and counter charges, 
egregious puns about “‘a tempest in a pickel pot’, sharp exchanges 
between the leaders of both parties, and a dignified explanation by 
Laurier of his slip of the tongue in referring to Dundonald as a 
“foreigner’’ when he meant ‘‘stranger’’. 

The G.O.C. placed his defence in the hands of the Hon. Sam 
Hughes whose long-winded speeches were characterized by a Liberal 
member as ‘‘a medley of blatherskite and rhodomontade’’ and the 
speaker himself as ‘‘the redoubtable only one genuine heaven-born, 
heaven-descended child of the gods—Sam Hughes’. The opposition 
retorted by calling Fisher a “chicken fattener’’ and Borden ‘‘a little 
tin god’’. 

*“Tbid. 
“Ibid. 
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Hutton wrote to Minto from Australia: ‘‘Dundonald has been 
experiencing the same logrolling and parti-political immoralities to 
which I was subjected . . . It seems as if he had then allowed him- 
self to lose his temper and publicly impugn the Government he was 
serving. If so, he, poor fellow, has put himself entirely in the 


This was precisely the view of the Governor-General, and when 
Dundonald called at Government House on June 11 Minto did not 
disguise his disapproval. ‘‘I told him he must clearly understand that 
I could not possibly approve of the line of action he had adopted . 

I also told him that I felt sure exceptions would be taken to the 
assistance he had sought from Col. Sam Hughes as an opposition 
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member”. 


To Laurier he made no attempt to defend the G.O.C. but Fisher, 
he thought, should resign from the cabinet. Instead the cabinet 
exonerated Fisher in an Order-in-Council rescinding the appointment 
of Dundonald. Minto signed the Order, brought to him by Dr. 
Borden, but at midnight sent a note to Laurier suggesting that the 
wording might be changed from a dismissal to a request for recall. 
When no change was made, the Governor-General, through his sec- 
retary, sent a message to council strongly censuring Fisher’s inter- 
ference in the militia as “‘entirely subversive of constitutional gov- 
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ernment . 


Laurier called upon Minto with a copy of the memorandum in 
his hand. ‘‘This is a very weighty document, Your Excellency,’’ he 
said. ‘Do you intend to dismiss your ministers?’’ Minto affirmed 
that he had no such intention, that the memorandum was not to be 
placed in the Archives or tabled on request of the opposition. The 
interview ended on a constitutional note. ‘‘So long,’’ said Minto “‘as 
I retained the services of my ministers I should not be justified in 
adopting a line which would place me before the public as censuring 
their action. I felt that if I did so I should step down into the polit- 
ical arena and should at once myself become a centre around which 
the political storm would rage.’’” 


On a division of the House over Dundonald’s dismissal, the 
Government was sustained by a vote of 84 to 42. The Earl ‘very 
sore at the manner of his dismissal’? went to see Minto in a truculent 
frame of mind and ‘‘used very strong language as regards Borden and 
especially as to Sir Wilfrid Laurier whom he said he hated and wished 
to do him all the harm he could’’.” Minto, the same day, wrote to 
Laurier commending the remarks he had made in the House about 
Dundonald’s military career, observing once more that political pres- 
sure was ruinous to any military force and concluding, with relief, 
“T am so glad to think the matter is over for the present, and hope to 
be off to Cascapedia on Monday night . . . I hear salmon are very 
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Scafce . 


“Minto Papers, Hutton to Minto, 21 June, 1904. 
Ibid, Minto to Lyttleton, 11 June, 1904. 
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To return to Dafoe’s strictures upon Lord Minto, there is little 
if anything in the Minto or Laurier Papers to substantiate the charges, 
nothing that even faintly suggests the blunt country squire or the 
blustering heavy dragoon. Each at times called the other “‘stiff’’; 
there were honest differences of opinion, but instead of continuous 
struggle there was a friendly approach to all problems and a deepening 
respect for each other. To an unusual degree they shared their fears, 
their confidences, and their triumphs. In a letter thanking the Gov- 
ernor-General for a farewell gift, Laurier sums up their relations: 

LÉ I regard this parting gift as an additional evidence of 

what you have often told me, viz. that the relations which have 

existed between Your Excellency as representative of the King 
and myself as first servant of the Crown in this country have 
been satisfactory to you. They certainly have been most satis- 
factory to me. As IJ look back upon these last six years, I feel 
happy and proud that there never occurred between us any dis- 
agreement and even very few differences of opinion . . . Allow 
me the pleasure of conveying to you and to Lady Minto the 
grateful and heartfelt good wishes of a very true friend . sn 


“Minto Papers, Laurier to Minto, Nov. 1904. 


LES CANADIENS FRANCAIS ET LA NAISSANCE 
DE LA CONFEDERATION 


par 
JEAN-CHARLES BONENFANT 
Université Laval 


LEs CANADIENS frangais s’intéressérent peu aux premiers projets aca- 
démiques de Confédération des colonies britanniques en Amérique du 
Nord. Ces projets, comme ceux qui naquirent dans l’imagination du 
juge William Smith ou dans celle de son gendre, le juge Jonathan 
Sewell, furent d’ailleurs le plus souvent formulés par des hommes qui 
ne les aimaient guère et qu'ils avaient raison de redouter. Ils com- 
prirent assez tôt cependant qu'ils devraient éventuellement accepter un 
tel régime politique et chercher à en profiter. Dès le 18 juillet 1838, 
Etienne Parent, dans le journal Le Canadien, écrivait: “Nous pour- 
rions accepter une union fédérative de toutes les colonies, sans pour cela 
accepter l’union avec le Haut-Canada; car avec la premiere nous con- 
serverons notre législature locale pour notre législation locale et avec 
l’autre nous la perdons’’’. Quelques semaines auparavant, P. D. 
Debartzch, dans une lettre à Charles Buller, jugeait que le projet 
d’unir toutes les provinces anglaises constituerait un remède aux maux 
existants et deviendrait ensuite ‘‘’le meilleur système administratif de 
cette partie de l'Amérique”. Mais le seigneur de Saint-Ours, d’origine 
polonaise, qui venait d'abandonner le parti des Patriotes, pouvait mal 
représenter l'opinion canadienne-française. Pour prouver que les 
Français du Bas-Canada ne voulaient pas de la Confédération à cette 
époque, on cite parfois’ le témoignage de Sabrevois de Bleury' mais lui 
aussi il représentait mal ses compatriotes, ayant été accusé de trahison 
quelques années auparavant par Ludger Duvernay et ayant été appelé 
par Lord Gosford à faire partie du Conseil législatif. Soulignons par 
ailleurs que l’agent de l'assemblée législative à Londres, John Arthur 
Roebuck, grand ami des Canadiens français, fut. en 1837, aux 
Communes anglaises, un des partisans les plus éloquents de la Con- 
fédération’. Certes, le 7 mai 1847, Lord Elgin pouvait écrire à Lord 
Grey: ‘‘The French dislike a measure which has, they think, à ten- 
dency to increase British influence’. Mais deux mois plus tard Le 
Courrier des Etats-Unis ayant manifesté quelques craintes pour l’avenir 
des Canadiens français au sein d’une réunion de toutes les colonies 
anglaises de l’ Amérique du Nord, Le Canadien du 8 septembre 1847 
écrivait qu’ ‘ils [Les Canadiens Français] anticipent avec confiance 
dans une fédération une plus grande liberté d'action, une plus grande 
sécurité pour leurs intérêts locaux que sous l’action directe d'un gou- 
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vernement éloigné qui ignore leurs besoins et leurs voeux . 


‘Le Canadien, 18 juillet 1838. 

2Rapport des Archives publiques pour l’année 1923, (Ottawa, 1925) 201. 
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Les Canadiens francais comprirent donc assez tôt la nécessité 
d'une Confédération et ce n’est certes pas par hasard que l’un des leurs, 
Joseph-Charles Taché, dans trente-trois articles publiés en 1857 dans 
Le Courrier du Canada et ensuite en brochure, formula l'un des 
derniers projets de Confédération et l'un des plus concrets, un projet 
qui aurait même, a-f-on parfois prétendu, inspiré les pères de la Con- 
fédération‘. Cela ne signifie pas cependant que tous les Canadiens 
français furent partisans du projet qui se réalisa de l’automme 1864 
à l'été 1867. Dans le Canada uni, ce fut même parmi eux que se 
manifesta la seule opposition véritable à la Confédération, les habi- 
tants du Haut-Canada y étant presque unanimement favorables, par 
suite de l'alliance des libéraux de George Brown et des conservateurs de 
John A. MacDonald”. C'est pourquoi il n’est peut-être pas inutile 
de rechercher quels furent les véritables sentiments des Canadiens fran- 
çais à l'égard de la Confédération, sujet qui a été jusqu'ici négligé 
sans doute parce qu'il est assez complexe et aussi parce que les travaux 
en français sur les origines de la Confédération sont plutôt rares”. Je 
ne me propose pas de l’approfondir car cela aurait exigé un examen 
détaillé de pièces d'archives et de journaux que je ne pouvais m'imposer. 
J'ai cru pouvoir me limiter à une source imprimée de renseignements 
que vous connaissez tous, les Débats parlementaires sur la question de 
la Confédération des provinces de l’ Amérique britannique du Nord 
imprimés par ordre de la législature en 1865, recueil précieux qui sera 
désormais encore plus utile grâce a la publication d’un Index par les 
Archives canadiennes”. Les hommes politiques ne représentent peut- 
être pas toujours fidèlement l'opinion populaire surtout à une époque 
où le suffrage était encore assez restreint mais les Débats de 1865 m'ont 
semblé quand même fournir un échantillonnage assez sérieux des 
sentiments des Canadiens français. En les utilisant j'ai aussi la satis- 
faction de répondre au voeu du professeur F. R. Scott qui en préfaçant 
l’Index souhaitait que sa publication encourageât les historiens ‘‘à 
utiliser davantage les Débats parlementaires pour des fins de recherche”. 

C’est à deux pas d'ici, dans l'édifice rectangulaire qui s'élevait 
dans le parc Montmorency et servait alors de parlement, que le conseil 
législatif et l'assemblée législative de la province de Québec étudièrent 
au cours de la troisième session du huitième parlement, une adresse 
demandant à Sa Majesté de ‘‘soumettre au Parlement Impérial une 
mesure a l’effet d’unir les Colonies du Canada, de la Nouvelle-Ecosse, 
du Nouveau-Brunswick, de Terre-Neuve et de l'Ile du Prince-Edouard, 
en un seul Gouvernement, basée la dite mesure sur certaines Résolutions 
qui ont été adoptées à une Conférence de Délégués des dites Colonies, 
tenue en la Cité de Québec, le 10 octobre 1864’. Disons en termes 
plus simples qu’ on discuta et approuva les 72 Résolutions de Québec 
qui contiennent les éléments essentiels de ce project de Confédération 

‘Taché, J.-C. Des provinces de l'Amérique du Nord et d’une union fédérale, 
(Québec, 1858). 
R. G. Trotter, Canadian Federation, (London, 1924) 123. 

Abbé Lionel Groulx, “Les Canadiens français et l'établissement de la Con- 
fédération.” L’Action française, (XVII, mai-juin 1927) 282-301. 

“Archives publiques du Canada, Index aux Débats sur la Confédération 1865, 
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réalisé en 1867. Dans ce parlement de 1865, les Canadiens français 
étaient mieux représentés qu'à la conférence de Québec ou ils 
n’étaient aprés tout que quatre sur trente-trois et où d’ailleurs ils ne 
se firent guère entendre. Le premier ministre Etienne-Pascal T'aché 
servait de président et George-Etienne Cartier préféra présenter ses 
revendications au sein du cabinet pour, qu’elles fussent exposées à la 
conférence par son collègue MacDonald“. Dans le parlement de 1865, 
les Canadiens français avaient quatre ministres: Etienne-Pascal Taché, 
George-Etienne Cartier, Jean-Charles Chapais et Hector Langevin. 
Au conseil législatif où plus des deux tiers étaient des membres 
élus et à l'assemblée législative, les Canadiens français possédaient 
plusieurs représentants dont le nombre ne correspondait pas tout à 
fait à leur proportion dans le pays mais qui prononcèrent suffisamment 
de discours pour exprimer toutes les nuances d'opinions des quelque 
neuf cent mille Canadiens français du Bas-Canada. 

. Si l’on en juge par les discours de leurs représentants, les Ca- 
nadiens francais favorables à la Confédération le furent surtout pour 
les motifs suivants: le désir de sortir de l'instabilité politique en réglant 
le douloureux problème de la représentation selon la population, la 
crainte des Etats-Unis, l'influence du clergé et la volonté de Cartier. 
On sait que l’Acte d'Union avait accordé au Bas et au Haut-Canada 
le même nombre de représentants dans les deux chambres et que ce qui 
fut tout d’abord injuste à l'égard des Canadiens français fut bientôt 
en leur faveur lorsque augmenta la population du Haut-Canada. 
Les Canadiens français ne pouvaient abandonner cet avantage qu’à 
la faveur de la Confédération qui acceptait la représentation fondée 
sur la population dans la future chambre des Communes fédérale 
mais établissait en même temps une représentation égale à la chambre 
haute et surtout confiait à la législature de la province de Québec les 
questions qui semblaient les plus vitales. Au chef des libéraux ca- 
nadiens-francais, A.-A. Dorion, qui avait déclaré que le plan de Con- 
fédération avait été proposé par le gouvernement 4 la seule fin de faire 
taire le cri de la représentation basée sur la population, Hector 
Langevin répondit qu’il etait de la plus grande importance de faire 
cesser ce cri.” Parlant des dix-sept membres de plus que le Haut-Canada 
aurait dans le parlement fédéral, Langevin ajouta: “Je n’y crains pas 
leur présence, pas plus que celle des membres des provinces d'en bas, 
parce que dans ce parlement il n’y aura pas de questions de races, de 
nationalité, de religion ou de localité, et que cette législature sera seule- 
ment chargée de régler les grandes questions générales qui intéresseront 
toute la Confédération et non pas seulement une localité". Quant 
à Cartier, il déclarait que dès 1858 il n'avait ‘‘pas tardé à voir que le 
principe de la représentation d’après le nombre, qui ne convenait pas 
comme principe gouvernant pour les deux provinces, n'aurait pas le 
même inconvénient si plusieurs provinces s’unissaient pour une fédéra- 
tion” Les libéraux canadiens-français étaient mal placés pour criti- 
quer ce règlement du problème de la représentation selon la population 


#W, Menzies Whitelaw, “Reconstructing the Quebec Conference,” The Cana- 
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puisque, comme le leur rappelait Joseph Cauchon, quelques années 
auparavant, leur chef A.-A. Dorion ‘était profondément convaincu que 
rien moins que la représentation basée sur la population ou l'union 
fédérale des deux Canadas n'était capable d’apaiser l'orage qui grondait 
à l'horizon." En résumé, la grande majorité des Canadiens français 
comprenaient qu'ils ne pouvaient conserver indéfiniment leurs avan- 
tages de représentation et la Confédération sembla à plusieurs une solu- 
tion élégante d’un problème qui avait fait tomber tant de gouverne- 
ments, au cours des dix années précédentes. 

Les Canadiens français semblent aussi avoir craint l'annexion 
aux Etats-Unis et jugé que la Confédération était le seul moyen d'y 
faire échec. Certes plusieurs orateurs canadiens-anglais invoquèrent 
cet argument mais peu y attachèrent autant d'importance que les con- 
seillers législatifs et les députés canadiens-français. ‘Confédération 
ou annexion ’: c'est l’alternative selon Taché, Langevin et Cartier qui 
redoutent aussi la puissance militaire des états du Nord qui sortent 
vainqueurs de leurs luttes contre le Sud. ‘‘Quant à être lancés violem- 
ment dans l’union américaine, si ce projet de Confédération ne passe 
pas, déclare sérieusement Taché, il me semble que c’est un résultat très 
probable’’.“ (Cartier ne manque pas de souligner que le parti anne- 
xioniste de Montréal est opposé à la Confédération.” Les Canadiens 
français redoutaient l'annexion parce qu'ils croyaient qu'ils ne pour- 
raient conserver aussi facilement au sein des Etats-Unis leur langue, 
leurs institutions et leur religion. Dans les lettres pastorales qu'ils 
publièrent en 1867 au lendemain de la naissance de la Confédération, 
les évêques invoquent en faveur du nouveau régime l'argument des 
dangers de l'annexion et à ce propos la lettre pastorale de Mgr Charles 
Larocque, évêque de St-Hyacinthe, mentionne d’une façon très habile 
les dangers de l'annexion en soulignant par contraste que ‘‘la Confédé- 
ration ne Nous apparait nullement comme un danger qu'il nous faille 
redouter’’.” Et l’évêque très prudent ajoutait: ‘‘de sorte qu’en vous 
parlant ainsi Nous abordons un sujet qui intéresse plus la religion 
que la politique’’.” 

L'influence du clergé catholique a aussi poussé les Canadiens 
français à accepter la Confédération. Le parti conservateur était lié à 
l'épiscopat et les évêques avaient encore sur les sentiments politiques 
de l'électorat une influence qu'ils ne devaient perdre qu’à la victoire 
de Laurier en 1896. Aussi dans son grand discours sur le projet, 
Cartier pouvait-il s’écrier: ‘‘Je dirai que l'opinion du clergé est 
favorable à la Confédération. . . Le clergé, en général, est ennemi de 
toute dissension politique, et s’il est favorable au projet, c'est qu'il voit 
dans la Confédération une solution des difficultés qui ont existé pen- 
dant si longtemps.” Mzgr Bourget aurait été, semble-t-il, plutôt 
hésitant” mais il ne faut pas oublier que l'évêque de Montréal avait 
de bonnes raisons à cette époque de ne pas aimer Cartier qui depuis 
1861 avait épousé la cause des messieurs de St-Sulpice. Certains 
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orateurs parmi les adversaires de la Confédération niaient que le 
clergé y fut favorable. L’un d’eux, M. Félix Geoffrion affirme méme 
‘que les requêtes qui ont été envoyées contre le projet étaient signées 
par plusieurs prêtres’ * mais les libéraux qui n'avaient jamais été en trés 
bons termes avec prêtres et évêques pouvaient difficilement traduire 
leurs sentiments. Lorsqu'ils le faisaient ils s’attiraient les moqueries 
des conservateurs. Comme le leur disait un certain Paul Denis, député 
de Beauharnois, ‘‘vous savez bien que toutes ces belles protestations 
que vous faites en faveur de la religion, du clergé et de la nationalité, 
ne sont qu'une comédie de votre part.“ D'ailleurs aux élections qui 
suivirent l'établissement de la Confédération, la plupart des évêques 
se prononcèrent nettement en faveur du nouveau régime. Ce n'était 
pas uniquement pour eux la reconnaissance d’un fait accompli et la 
soumission traditionnelle au pouvoir établi, et on peut supposer que 
si le peuple avait été appelé à rejeter le projet en 1865 et 1866 les 
évêques n'auraient pas hésité à manifester leur opinion et à demander 
aux Canadiens français de voter en faveur d’un projet qui les pro- 
tégeait contre l'annexion aux Etats-Unis. 

Enfin si les Canadiens français furent favorables à la Confédéra- 
tion, c'est surtout grâce au travail de George-Etienne Cartier. En 
quelques années, il avait édifié solidement l'aile québécoise du parti 
conservateur. Ce n'était pas un orateur puissant mais c'était un 
travailleur et un chef politique qui possédait l’art fort utile de main- 
tenir dans les rangs tous ses partisans. Il se convertit à l’idée de la 
Confédération parce que c'était à ses yeux le seul moyen de régler le 
problème de la représentation; parce qu'il était avant tout un homme 
d'ordre et que l'équilibre politique instable des dix dernières années, 
qui risquait de mettre en danger les institutions politiques elles-mêmes, 
lui répugnait naturellement. En outre, Cartier redoutait sincère- 
ment l'annexion aux Etats-Unis non seulement à cause d’un change- 
ment d’allégeance mais surtout parce qu'il avait horreur des institu- 
tons républicaines et trop démocratiques. ‘‘Au fond de la démo- 
cratie, est l’abime’’, alla-t-il jusqu’a s’écrier dans un discours.” II e- 
xerça toute son influence en faveur de la Confédération et Sir John Wil- 
lison à pu écrire avec raison: ‘Sans Cartier et le clergé catholique de 
Québec, l’union de 1867 n’aurait pu s’accomplir’’.” 

Mais en face de Cartier et de ses partisans, il y eut aussi chez les 
Canadiens français les adversaires de la Confédération, car ils repré- 
sentaient tout de même des milliers d’électeurs les députés canadiens- 
français du Bas-Canada, presque la moitié, 22 contre 27, qui votèrent 
contre le projet.” Ils représentaient d’abord les libéraux qui étaient 
nombreux dans la province, assez nombreux pour avoir pendant 
quelque temps participé au gouvernement du pays. Ils représentaient 
aussi les conservateurs dissidents qui, comme Henri-E. T'aschereau, 
député de la Beauce,” le jeune Honoré Mercier et L.-O. David quit- 
tèrent leur parti à l’occasion de la Confédération. Il fallait d’ailleurs 
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un sentiment populaire assez profond pour permettre la tenue de 
plusieurs assemblées de protestation et la multiplication de requêtes 
d'opposition portant des milliers de signatures. On s’opposa a la 
Confédération pour plusieurs raisons qui allaient de la crainte aveugle 
de l'élément anglais jusqu'au simple désir de ne pas précipiter les 
événements ou du moins de soumettre la question au peuple. Le 
député de Richelieu, Joseph-F. Perrault, raconta dans le détail la dis- 
persion des Acadiens, rappela toutes nos luttes constitutionnelles et 
expliqua longuement que dans l’île Maurice l'Angleterre n'avait pas 
respecté les clauses du traité lui cédant cette colonie pour conclure que 
la nouvelle constitution était une menace pour les Canadiens français.” 
D'autres députés eurent des craintes plus sérieuses et mieux motivées 
qui sont synthétisées dans le grand discours que l'honorable A.-A. 
Dorion prononça le 16 février 1865.* Dorion ne figure pas parmi 
les Pères de la Confédération mais on aurait une idée bien imparfaite 
de l'attitude des Canadiens français de 1864 à 1867 si on ne tenait pas 
compte de sa forte personnalité. Comme chef des libéraux canadiens- 
français et par conséquent des seuls adversaires sérieux de la Confédé- 
ration, il conduisit, avec son frère Eric, ‘L'Enfant terrible’’, une lutte 
serrée dont l'issue eût été douteuse si Cartier et MacDonald avaient 
accepté les risques d’un appel au peuple. Dès le lendemain de la Con- 
férence de Québec, le chef libéral avait lancé à ses électeurs d'Hochelaga 
un manifeste dans lequel il s’opposait formellement au projet qui 
venait d’être rédigé.” 

‘‘Je ne veux pas dire que je serai toujours opposé à la Confédéra- 
tion”, déclarait en chambre Aimé Dorion. Mais il jugeait le projet 
prématuré parce que les provinces qu'on allait unir n'avaient pas entre 
elles des relations commerciales et sociales suffisantes, séparées qu’elles 
étaient par des forêts vierges.” Libéral sincère, il dénonçait la création 
d’une chambre haute non élective. Il prétendait que les magnats des 
chemins de fer, désireux de rétablir l’état de leurs finances, étaient les 
artisans secrets de la Confédération. Enfin, il voyait dans le projet, 
particulièrement en matière de mariage et de divorce, une menace pour 
les institutions des Canadiens francais.” Dans sa péroraison, il s’écria: 
“Je crains fortement que le jour ot cette Confédération sera adoptée 
ne soit un jour néfaste pour le Bas-Canada. . . Je la considére comme 
l’une des plus mauvaises mesures qui pouvaient nous être soumises, 
et s’il arrivait qu'elle fut adoptée sans la sanction du peuple de cette 
province, le pays aura plus d’une occasion de le regretter’’.” 

La grande force des libéraux était, en effet, de réclamer un appel 
au peuple qui aurait pu se prononcer sur le projet. Ils donnaient 
l'exemple du Nouveau-Brunswick qui avait eu cette faculté. Cartier 
et MacDonald et après eux leurs partisans n'ont jamais voulu d’une 
telle consultation populaire. Ils essayaient de défendre leur attitude 
par toutes sortes d'arguments. Un conseiller législatif rappela ‘‘que 
lors de l'union de l’ Angleterre et de l'Ecosse, de même que lors de celle 
de l'Angleterre avec l'Irlande, on n'en appela pas au peuple, parce 
qu'il fut compris que les députés choisis par le peuple pour le représenter 
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avaient le droit incontestable de juger de ces mesures’.” On souli- 
gnait aussi que vingt-quatre élections partielles avaient été tenues depuis 
qu'on proposait la Confédération: or un seul adversaire du projet 
avait pu se faire élire.” Ou pouvait aussi affirmer que toute la presse 
respectable, et que le clergé étaient en faveur de la confédération mais 
tout cela ne valait pas une véritable élection générale et nous ne 
saurons jamais mathématiquement si, avant 1867, le Bas-Canada 
était réellement en faveur de la Confédération. 

Il reste que les Canadiens français du Bas-Canada étaient le seul 
groupe qui pour les raisons profondes de race, de langue et de religion 
pouvait redouter les conséquences de la Confédération, les gens des 
Maritimes n'ayant à craindre que pour leur économie ou leur vanité. 
Les Canadiens français auraient pu s'opposer efficacement au nouveau 
régime ou en retarder l'établissement. Ils ne l’ont pas fait ou du 
moins leurs principaux chefs politiques et religieux n’ont pas eu peur 
du risque tout en s’assurant que la centralisation ne serait pas trop 
forte et en cherchant à obtenir des garanties dont il est toujours facile 
de souligner après coup l'insuffisance. En dehors de cela, il faut 
reconnaître que la genèse de la Confédération a été un phénomène es- 
sentiellement anglo-saxon, un phénomène de pensée et d'expression 
anglaises. Quoique cela puisse sembler paradoxal, la constitution 
américaine est née dans une atmosphère beaucoup plus française, les 
hommes politiques qui se réunirent à Philadelphie étant beaucoup 
plus nourris des écrits des philosophes français du dix-huitième siècle 
que les Pères de la Confédération, y compris les quatre Canadiens 
français. 

Toutefois, ne serait-ce que pour des motifs sentimentaux, rap- 
pelons que la ville française de Québec a été le berceau de la nouvelle 
constitution. A Charlottetown, on s’entendit sur les principes; à la 
conférence de Londres, des précisions importantes furent apportées au 
projet mais c’est à Québec que les provinces aussi bien que les deux 
races conclurent une entente qui contenait l'essentiel et la plupart des 
détails de l’Acte de l'Amérique du Nord britannique. 

Et pour terminer par une note de circonstance, permettez-moi 
de souligner qu'ici même où nous siégeons à l'Université Laval, le 
recteur Mgr Elzéar Alexandre Taschereau fut heureux le 20 octobre 
d’accueillir les délégués des Provinces maritimes et de leur dire que s’il 
n'appartenait pas à une institution scientifique et littéraire d'exprimer 
une opinion sur les graves questions du jour, elle ne pouvait rester 
spectatrice indifférente de débats qui concernaient la patrie commune.” 

Parmi les Canadiens français aucun ne put et effet rester indiffé- 
rent au projet; plusieurs le combattirent pour des motifs d'une sin- 
cérité ‘‘ondoyante et diverse”; je crois bien que la majorité y furent 
favorables. Le démontrer péremptoirement serait le sujet d'une 
intéressante étude plus approfondie que cette modeste communication. 


SCtd ae. 
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THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, THE 
CANADIAN HISTORICAL REVIEW, AND LOCAL 
HISTORY: A SYMPOSIUM 


CoL. C. P. STACEY, the Chairman, stated that there has been some 
dissatisfaction in the Canadian Historical Association about its rela- 
tions with local history and local history societies, and that this sym- 
posium was included in the programme to stimulate a discussion on 
the subject for the guidance of the Council in the development of a 
constructive programme. 


Miss HILDA NEATBY, of the University of Saskatchewan (for the 
Local History Committee of the C.H.A.) 

Local history is a relative term. From the viewpoint of a 
national association chiefly concerned with the broad issues of national 
history, it means not only the history of somebody’s village or school 
district, county or municipality. It must mean also provincial and 
regional history. Even in this very broad sense local history has not, 
I suggest, been sufficiently related to national history. Historically 
speaking, all Canada is divided into two parts: Central Canada, most 
of whose inhabitants live south of the 49th parallel; and the fringes, 
east, north, and west, those fringes which were garnered in by Central 
Canada for reasons perfectly well known to everyone. 

In each part some attention has been paid to local history in the 
narrowest sense. In Central Canada only has provincial and regional 
history received full attention. It is well known that the inhabitants 
of this area, that is, Central Canada, are not completely homogeneous. 
Much of our national history has in fact been written to explain the 
occasional frictions resulting from this important fact. In compari- 
son therefore with the extent of the work done on the regionalism of 
the Centre, the regional history of the fringe areas has, I believe, re- 
ceived relatively little attention. This is unfortunate. Regional his- 
tory obviously has essential contributions to make to an understand- 
ing of national history. Moreover public interest in local and regional 
history, if properly developed and exploited, could be used as a means 
of support for the national association: support. that is, in the prac- 
tical and sordid sense as well as in matters intellectual and cultural. 
‘These two matters: (1) the importance of regional history in relation 
to national history, and (2) the support which should accrue to the 
national association frorn active local and regional societies, are the 
ones that I should like to introduce as a preliminary to the morning’s 
discussion. 

The Massey Commission was frequently reminded throughout 
the fringe areas, and even at the centre, that national history has its 
roots in regional and local history. This statement needs little elabor- 
ation. Economic, social and sociological generalizations must rest on 
a knowledge of regional and local history; and sometimes the detailed 
history of very small areas may throw light on matters of national 
interest. It may be answered, of course, that the scholar who pursues 
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broad national trends in a scholarly way will be led naturally to an 
examination of such material as he needs it. This answer is not quite 
adequate. The principle of disinterested scholarship operates here. 
Our scattered regions will not yield all their truth about our national 
history unless they are studied from their own viewpoint, and for 
their own sake. 

| For example, only through such a disinterested pursuit of reg- 
ional and provincial history can we bring to light illuminating 
parallels and contrasts, many of which no doubt still lie buried. Some 
of these have already been studied. We have learned much of such 
parallels and contrasts between the American Middle West and the 
Canadian prairies. Some work has also been done on the life of var- 
ious groups in Canada in relation to their ethnographic background. 
We have not perhaps so fully exploited the possibilities of parallel 
developments between various Canadian regions and provinces, and 
this may cause a serious loss of sympathy and understanding. The 
Ontario Historical Society in its brief to the Massey Commission, 
after speaking of the recent developments in local history in England 
and the United States, dealt with this matter. ‘In Canada no work 
similar has been attempted—at least on any directed and coordinated 
basis; yet our need of a natonal consciousness is greater because of 
geographical barriers and great racial division, and also because since 
1867 the economic progress of our various provinces has been so un- 
equal as to produce definite interprovincial antagonisms.’’ To take an 
example from another field, the school texts of my youth implied, if 
they did not positively state, that the stupidity and ignorance dis- 
played in Britain’s dealings with the original Canadian provinces was 
inexplicable. But Canadians from the prairie portion of the fringe, 
looking at their history with regional eyes, and observing the some- 
what limited knowledge and intelligence displayed by Central Canada 
as a colonial power, do not find even the British stupidity entirely 
inexplicable. The historical parallel enables them to contemplate the 
performances of both colonial powers with a certain philosophic 
detachment. 

It is unnecessary to labour this point. Various works with 
special bearing on economic history, on sociological developments, and 
on politics have thrown much incidental light on regional and local 
history, as well as on national history. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that the converse would hold true. Work done from the regional 
viewpoint might well correct or clarify many currently accepted gen- 
eralizations. This should hold true in the field of general national 
history as well as in particular interpretations of our economic and 
social development. 

In short, it may be argued that in Canada, so far, half our his- 
tory has been local history in the broadest sense. The other half often 
appears to consist of mysterious and possibly unholy transactions be- 
tween the provincial capitals and Ottawa. Canada leaped into nation- 
hood and even into a brisk participation in international affairs at a 
time when vast areas of the country were still at the pioneer stage, and 
relatively inaccessible from the centre. In such circumstances to be 
ignorant and careless of local and regional history is to renounce all 
hope of a true understanding of national history. 
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Turning away from this rather impersonal approach, it must be 
remembered that history is written and read by people. It will cease 
to be written when it is no longer read. As the commercial and pro- 
fessional value of historical studies is rated so very low, the preserva- 
tion of national history must depend on maintaining the voluntary 
interest and support of the general public. I do not know how far 
that interest has been maintained in the past by formal instruction at 
school. It is clear, however, if present curriculum trends continue, 
that history will become a purely extra-curricular activity, or that at 
best academic instruction in ‘‘pure” history will be confined to the 
local scene. (Je parle ici des cours d’études de ma province et des 
autres provinces de langue anglaise. Je crois bien qu'ici dans le Québec 
on est beaucoup plus civilisé.) It may be necessary to build on the exist- 
ing foundation, and experience seems to show that, in Canada at least, 
many who care for no other kind of history can be interested in the 
history of their locality or of their region. 

Even if the historical enthusiasm of most of them begins and 
ends with local history, it may still serve more than one useful pur- 
pose. The Massey Commission heard much from local and from 
national bodies of the wastage of the historical sources through the 
deliberate or careless destruction of documents. Ultimately collection 
and preservation of these must be a responsibility of public authorities, 
but meanwhile destruction will go on until the public is sufficiently 
interested and informed to put a stop to it. If only one in ten thou- 
sand of the potential enthusiasts for local history has it in his power 
to save important material, the work of local historical societies is still 
of national importance. And in the subsequent preservation of the 
material the help of the same agencies can be enlisted. The British 
Columbia Historical Association, speaking of the want of adequate 
provincial archives, urged the Massey Commission to make represen- 
tations to provincial authorities on the matter. Such representations 
were deemed outside the terms of reference of a federal commission. 
They would, however, come properly and forcefully from local reg- 
ional and national societies working simultaneously and in coopera- 
tion. The Canadian Historical Association in its brief, and in its oral 
testimony before the Commission, spoke at length on the importance 
of finding and saving historical manuscripts. There is no evidence 
that the Association has recognized officially to what an extent this 
preservation must depend on purely local societies, and on the interest 
of people with little academic knowledge of history. 

Moreover, such societies, properly directed, should be able to 
develop in their members powers of appreciation and of criticism in 
historical matters, powers which will operate in any field of history. 
Recently two articles appeared in a national magazine on events of 
importance in our national history, and also in the regional history of 
the prairies. Written by one who professed to be a local authority 
they contained, along with many misleading statements, a quite un- 
warranted slur on a well-known national statesman of the nineteenth 
century. ‘That the articles passed with little or no comment is not 
creditable, I think, to our interest either in national or in local history. 
If we had on the prairies an active regional society such abuses of our 
history would be much less likely to occur. 
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Finally, one can always hope that the interest aroused in local 
history will carry on to a broader field, and that local and regional 
societies may not only preserve historical materials and provide a 
critical spirit among their members, but that they may nourish future 
historians, and furnish the existing ones with discriminating readers. 
This attitude is perhaps too optimistic. Yet it is probably not too 
much to say that any general appreciation of, and support for, Cana- 
dian national history must come through local and regional activities. 

The word “‘support’’ leads me to the practical and sordid part of 
the discussion to which I have already referred. The Canadian His- 
torical Association in its present need of funds, must presumably seek 
them at least partly from the contributions of a much larger member- 
ship than it now comprises. Its membership should not be (and in- 
deed is not) limited largely to those connected with universities. But, 
as has been stated, experience seems to show that public interest and 
support from provincial governments goes to local groups, and must 
be drawn to the national effort through them. The people and the 
government of Saskatchewan have shown in a very material way their 
interest in local history through the North-West Historical Associa- 
tion of some years ago, the Saskatchewan Historical Association, and 
now through the provincially supported Archives Board. The Pro- 
vincial Archivist of Saskatchewan is here and is to speak later. The 
general significance of the facts is that in that province, which is rela- 
tively poor, and where one would not expect to find a strong sense of 
history, there has been generous support from public and private 
sources for the preservation of historical materials and for the writing 
of history. It is not unreasonable to suppose that private support at 
least would extend to the national field if the connection were to be 
made clear. It is certain that the local groups would welcome and 
would profit from the interest and cooperation of the national 
association. : 

This leads to a final and very important consideration. Much 
genuine and useful enthusiasm for history may be wasted on local 
efforts. As all historians know, the pursuit of local history is not 
without its dangers. It may, by over-emphasis on the trivial, the pic- 
turesque, and the pseudo-dramatic, produce the painful type of pedant 
who has so often been caricatured. Or, by way of reaction it may go 
to the other extreme and lead to endless and aimless counting and 
listing, sociological pedantry at its worst. Local history also nourishes 
the reminiscer. The editors of Saskatchewan History for example, 
know how much tact is required to maintain friendly relations with 
correspondents who have a natural desire to tell their stories and have 
them printed, but who lack discrimination in the selection of material, 
and experience in the verification of facts. And there is the chronic 
problem of the resentment of pioneers ““who were there all the time’’ 
when young people who might be their grandchildren venture to ques- 
tion any of their statements. In all these matters local and regional 
groups could receive valuable help and support from a national assoc- 
jation with a constant concern for scholarly standards. 

Returning once more for a moment to the work of the Massey 
Commission, it was interesting to notice that local and regional 
societies in British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Ontario, 
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Quebec, New Brunswick and Newfoundland had suggestions to make 
on matters of interest and importance to the national association: 
preservation of historical materials, training of archivists, preservation 
and marking of historic sites, and the proper policy to be pursued in 
relation to historical museums. Manitoba and Ontario spoke defin- 
itely of the need for close cooperation between local societies and a 
national organization, and Ontario had a definite suggestion to make. 
In the light of these facts it was remarkable that the brief of the Cana- 
dian Historical Association made no mention of local history or of 
the work of local societies, or of the suggestions that they made. In 
the circumstances this was, no doubt unavoidable. The national brief 
was presented early in the proceedings. Nevertheless, it would perhaps 
have been possible to offer to the Commission for transmission to the 
public through its Report and in other ways a clearer picture of the 
situation and of the needs of the country in relation to the preservation 
of historical materials, the writing of history and the extension of 
historical studies had there been closer relations and more informal 
cooperation between the national group and the local or regional 
groups of which about a dozen in all presented briefs. 

To sum up: It is now being increasingly recognized that local 
and regional history, apart from their intrinsic interest have most im- 
portant contributions to make to national historical studies. This is 
particularly true in Canada. In Canada also, it seems evident that 
general public interest in national history can most easily be developed 
through local organizations. There is ample evidence that those 
engaged in local history need and would welcome closer relations with 
the national association. J think that all will agree on the desirability 
of more effective cooperation. It is, I know, the earnest hope of the 
Local History Committee that this morning’s discussion will elicit 
some practical suggestions on how to secure it. 


J. B. CONACHER, of the University of Toronto (for the Canadian 
Historical Review). 


The editors of the Canadian Historical Review believe that in 
order to explain the attitude of the Review to the subject under dis- 
cussion they should begin by saying something about the Review’s 
general scope and purpose. In the first place it should be mentioned 
(since it is a matter of some misapprehension) that the Review is an 
English-speaking historical journal, cooperating with the Canadian 
Historical Association, but published independently by the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press. On the point of language I might add that 
we are now prepared to publish individual contributions in French, 
but that we would hesitate, because of editorial difficulties, to under- 
take too many commitments of that sort. However, since there are 
several excellent historical journals published in the French language 
there would seem to be no real problem involved. 

Three years ago when the present editors were preparing to take 
over the management of the Review, they joined with their pre- 
decessors in drawing up a memorandum that stated: ‘‘The Canadian 
Historical Review is a national, historical journal which places its 
main emphasis on Canadian history but which sees Canada against a 
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background of Europe and the English-speaking world’. This was 
in keeping with a declaration of policy made in 1944 by Professors 
Brown and Creighton (the editors at that time) in ‘An article to 
mark the completion of the first twenty-five years of the Canadian 
Historical Review’’. On this occasion they wrote: 


The central interest of the Canadian Historical Review has been 
the history of those portions of British North America which 
ultimately became part of the Dominion of Canada . . . Its 
policy has been based upon two main principles: first, that 
Canadian history should be concerned with every important 
aspect of the life of the nation; and, second, that Canadian his- 
tory was intimately and vitally bound up in the fortunes of the 
world as a whole . . . Unquestionably, however, most of the 
articles which have appeared in the Canadian Historical Review 
have had their main focus in the centre rather than on the 
periphery, of Canadian history.’” 


‘George W. Brown and D. G. Creighton, “Canadian History in retrospect and 
prospect”, Canadian Historical Review, XXV, No. 4, pp. 357-75. 


In preparing this anniversary article in 1944 the editors had 
asked a large number of their readers for their opinions about the 
scope of the Review. To a certain extent the recommendations had 
tended to cancel each other out. Some felt that it should become a 
general historical journal ready to publish articles by Canadian his- 
torians in any field of history. Others were for restricting it rigidly 
to the field of Canadian history, but there were wide differences of 
opinion about the sort of Canadian history that should be encouraged. 
Advocates of local history competed with others who wanted more 
intellectual history, more social history, and more military history. 

When the present editors took over the Review in 1950 they 
intended (with the concurrence of their predecessors) to broaden its 
scope somewhat by including rather more articles and reviews on the 
history of France, Britain and the United States, which might be 
regarded as pertaining to the background of Canadian history. Mem- 
bers of our Advisory Board, on the other hand, have urged us to re- 
strict ourselves more closely to the Canadian field; but it has been 
agreed that an exception might be made for young Canadian scholars 
who submitted articles in these borderline or background fields, and 
who might not otherwise find an opportunity for publication. That 
is the situation at present; but I think I may say that the whole 
matter is still an open question. The Review never has closed, and I 
hope never will close, its doors entirely to articles and reviews on 
non-Canadian historical subjects. For the time being, however, it is 
the intention of the Editorial Board to lay the main emphasis on the 
Canadian field, since it is in the pages of the Review that the reading 
public expect to find articles on Canadian history. Indeed the original 
title of our journal was The Review of Historical Publications Relat- 
ing to Canada. 

So much for pressures to expand outwards: today we are more 
concerned with pressures exerted in the opposite direction. Should 
the Canadian Historical Review be a vehicle for publication of articles 
in the field of local history in Canada? Here our answer can be made 
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more clearly, even though it is a mixture of ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no”. “Yes” 
if the subject can be related significantly to national history. ‘‘No” 
if it is primarily one of local interest, or of anecdotal character and 
lacking broader historical significance. Many interesting articles in 
local history could more appropriately be published in a wide variety 
of other journals such as the British Columbia Historical Quarterly, 
the Nova Scotia Historical Society Collections, Saskatchewan History, 
Ontario History, the Beaver, the Canadian Geographical Journal, the 
Atlantic Guardian, and several French-Canadian journals. Where to 
draw the line between the two types of local history is of course 
difficult and must be a matter of editorial judgment. For instance we 
have recently felt ourselves unable to accept biographical articles on 
several people whose careers seemed only of local significance and 
where the interest lay largely in personal matters. On the other hand 
where a local theme has wider application, where it is a central thread 
in the history of one of the constituent parts of Canada. or where it 
provides concrete illustrations of broader themes, then we believe that 
it comes within our scope. 

Occasionally, of course, we print an article that seems to be 
excluded by our general rule, either because of its exceptional merit or 
interest, or, to be frank, because we are short of material. As you 
know scholarly articles only stem from hard work and research and 
are not to be had merely for the asking. 

You may think that what has been said so far suggests a certain 
coolness on our part towards the study of local history, but we would 
protest against such an inference. While we may be unable to go as 
far as some might wish in the matter of printing articles, we are ready 
to assist in the promotion of local history in other ways. I think 
that our most valuable contribution lies in the quarterly bibliography 
of publications relating to Canada, where we devote six separate sec- 
tions to the six main regional divisions of the country. Here we 
attempt to list all publications that seem to have any significance for 
the history of Canada. We would much appreciate it if our readers 
would bring to our attention any omissions that they may notice. 
‘The more important items we try to deal with at greater length in our 
review section, providing we can obtain copies of the books in 
question. 

Another service which we try to provide, as you know, is the 
reporting of local historical activities in the ‘‘Notes and Comments’’ 
section of the Review. The information we obtain is so incomplete 
and disconnected that the section tends to become a mere catalogue of 
dull facts. Perhaps its chief advantage is that it serves as a rough 
barometer to indicate the amount of activity in the field generally; but 
the details recorded are unlikely to be of much significance beyond the 
localities concerned. It might interest you to know that we have a 
list of some 101 local societies in Canada (26 of them French- 
speaking) not to mention several just across the United States border, 
to whom we send out cards asking for information about their activ- 
ities. Unfortunately only a small number respond each year and in 
most cases the information they send is meagre. 

We have been criticised for failing to print more information 
about local historical activities, but I would remind you that we have 
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no reporters and are entirely dependent on what is sent into us. As 
a result of this discussion we would be glad to print an open appeal 
for readers to send us more news of this sort. Such reports should 
indicate, with some critical discrimination, what sort of work local 
societies are doing, particularly what genuine contributions are being 
made to the knowledge of local history. “The amount of space, how- 
ever, that we can devote to the subject is definitely limited by the fact 
that the printing of the Review entails a large annual deficit which is 
borne by the University of Toronto Press and which forces a fixed 
restriction on the number of pages in each volume. 


In conclusion we would say that while the Canadian Historical 
Review is ready to encourage local history in every way possible, real 
vitality can only come from local journals and local societies, com- 
posed of the people primarily interested in their particular localities, 
and in which, it might be added, departments of history at various 
universities should be expected to participate. Where societies are at 
present weak or non-existent, hope for future development can be 
drawn from the success of certain notable societies both in Canada 
and in some of the neighbouring American states. 


R. A. PRESTON, of the Royal Military College (for the Editors of 
the C.H.A. Report). 


It would be most unprofessional if historians, when discussing 
a practical question like the interest of their own national association 
in local history, did not look into the past in order to study their 
own history. It would be a most unfortunate example for other 
disciplines and other professions if historians did not find something 
of value there. The sources for such a study are, of course, the 
Annual Reports and the Minute Books of the association. 


The Canadian Historical Association grew out of the Historic 
Landmarks Association of Canada and came into existence in 1922. 
Its predecessor may be described as a national organization interested 
in the location of historical events. Not unnaturally, at the early 
Annual Meetings of the Association the influence of the parent body 
was still strong. In the first four years of the Association’s history, 
therefore, twelve out of thirty-one papers at the Annual Meetings, that 
is to say nearly forty per cent, were about local history topics, not 
including provincial and regional history. Furthermore, one presenta- 
tion in these early years (which, incidentally, begins modestly with 
the words ‘This is not a paper proper’), was entitled ‘The Study of 
Local History’. So, in its earliest years the Canadian Historical 
Association placed great emphasis on local history. 


In addition to the papers delivered at the Annual Meeting the 
Annual Report also included the Report of the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board which has, as you know, been printed regularly 
from 1922 to the present by this Association. While the sites with 
which the board concerns itself have usually a national interest rather 
than one that is merely local, they nevertheless form an important part 
of what may properly be regarded as local history. The Report of 
the Historic Sites and Monuments Board has been one means by which 
the C.H.A. helped to preserve an interest in local history. Further- 
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more, visits to places of historical importance in the immediate vicinity 
of the place where the Association held its meetings may be mentioned 
at this point as another way in which the Association has maintained 
some interest in local history. 

For many years after 1926, however, except for the continued 
publication of the Reports about Historic Sites and Monuments, the 
papers at the Annual Meetings dealt almost exclusively with topics of 
national, and regional or provincial history. Local history was rela- 
tively neglected. Over the whole period of the Society’s history the 
papers given at the Society’s Annual Meetings may be classified as 
follows: National subjects 40%; Miscellaneous (i.e. Mediaeval, 
European, English, Philosophic, Imperial, American, International, 
Pedagogic, and unclassifiable) 15%; Regional or Provincial subjects 
(including some on Provincial history which have also a national 
interest) 33%; and Local (including some which also had an element 
of national interest) 12%. Of the latter 12%, however, more than 
one third were given in the first four years of the Association, i.e. to 
1926 and one quarter were given in 1949, 1950, and 1951. Thus 
during the middle period from 1926-1949 of the Association’s his- 
tory interest in local history was obviously rather slim. 

From the Minute Book it appears that an attempt to revive the 
Association’s interest in local history took place about 1936. A whole 
morning session on the first day was devoted to a Round Table Dis- 
cussion on local history led by D. C. Harvey and J. J. Talman. 
“Suggested Topics for discussion’’ were: 1. The value of local his- 
tory studies to the writing of more general history; 2. Local history 
as a field for research by graduate students . . . ; 3. The relation of 
provincial archives to local history work; 4. Suggested fields of study 
for local history societies; 5. The present resources of the various pro- 
vincial archives; 6. How can local historical societies best assist the 
work of provincial archives? 

In that same year 1936 the Association showed its interest in 
furthering close co-operation between the national Association and 
local Associations in a very practical way. It reduced the membership 
fee for local associations from five dollars to three dollars. 

On October 24, 1936, the Council of the Association received a 
letter which had undoubtedly been inspired by the Local History 
Session. It described a re-organization of the British Columbia His- 
torical Association and told of its work in developing local historical 
associations throughout the Province. The Council was so impressed 
by this work that it arranged for a full report of the British Columbia 
scheme to be presented at the Annual General Meeting in 1937. 

The war seems in some curious way to have stimulated further 
efforts to bring cooperation between the C.H.A. and local historical 
societies. The 1940 meeting in London developed one practical 
method of co-ordinating the work of the local and national associa- 
tions. The London and Middlesex Historical Association sent out 
to all its members a postcard which cancelled its regular May meeting 
and invited its members to attend the C.H.A. meetings. 

However, at this same meeting in London, it was reported to 
the C.H.A. that two Canadian local history societies (the Women’s 
Historical Society of Ottawa and the Historical Society of Annapolis 
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Royal) were members of the American Conference of Historical 
Societies; and Dr. Brown and Mr. Talman, who had been C.H.A. 
delegates at a meeting of the Conference in Washington, recommend- 
ed that the C.H.A. should aid the Conference by furnishing it with 
lists of all Canadian local Historical Societies and by helping it in any 
other way deemed feasible. A year later, when the Canadian His- 
torical Association was invited to join the American Conference with 
the same status as local and state societies, it declined. The moral to 
be drawn from this episode is that if Canada does not produce a 


national society to aid local societies they will turn to the United 
States. 


In that same year, 1941, another example of co-operation be- 
tween the national and local societies occurred as a direct result of the 
war. The C.H.A. became concerned about the loss of valuable his- 
torical records among paper salvage contributed by patriotic citizens 
to the war effort. The Association, therefore, issued circular letters 
on the subject to all local historical societies suggesting methods by 
which the public could be warned not to destroy historical material. 


Yet another attempt to co-operate was made in 1944. The 
Council suggested that local and district societies should be asked to. 
co-operate at the forthcoming meeting in Kingston in 1945. There 
is no record of the results of this effort, perhaps because the Kingston 
Society was moribund and the Ontario Society too distant. 


The present revival of interest in co-ordinating the efforts of the 
C.H.A. and local societies dates from 1947 when the General Meeting 
appointed a ‘““Committee on Local History’’ which organized a ‘‘Con- 
ference’ as part of the programme of the C.H.A. Meeting in 1948 at 
Victoria. However, as this Conference took place at the same time as 
the Council Meeting, there are no records of its activities in the 
Minutes. Two days later, at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Association it was reported by the President that the Committee on 
Local History was an active committee and that its report would be 
considered by the incoming Council. There is no record of this re- 
port, nor does it appear from the records that there was any activity 
by the local history committee at Halifax in 1949. 


At R.M.C. in 1950 the programme again included a session to 
discuss Local History under the heading ‘‘Meeting of the Local His- 
tory Committee’. Once again this was timed to coincide with the 
Council Meeting. Three days later the Committee on Local History 
reported to the Council that the term ‘“‘Committee’’ had discouraged 
the attendance of ordinary members of the Association. It recom- 
mended the use of the term ‘“‘section’’. At the same time it asked for 
support from the C.H.A. for the Committee’s attempt to obtain a 
grant for the publication of a manual of the aims and objectives of 
local history groups. 


On June 10, 1950, the Council decided that it would be willing 
to confirm the existence of the Local History Committee when it was 
able to report that it had completed its membership. Meanwhile its 
proposals were to be held in abeyance. The Council also referred to 
the Committee the question of methods of encouraging local societies 


to affiliate with the C.H.A. 
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On June 6, 1951, the chairman of the Local History Committee, 
Mr. W. Ireland, reported that he had been unable to make any pro- 
gress with the organization of his committee and that he felt that if 
he were not successful shortly the whole matter should be dropped. 
Two days later the Council suggested that one session at each annual 
meeting might well be devoted to local history and that local history 
societies in the area where the Council met should be invited to 
co-operate. 

That this was a practical way in which the C.H.A. could co- 
operate with local history societies is suggested by an examination of 
the programmes at the Annual Meetings. In 1936, the year when 
interest in local history was revived, there were 2 papers on local his- 
tory subjects. After that, one paper was read in 1941 and four in 
1942. After another interval there was one at Quebec in 1947, one 
at Vancouver in 1948, three at Halifax in 1949, three at R.M.C. in 
1950, and two at McGill in 1951. The Association has thus shown 
its interest in local history in a very practical way in recent years. 
Thirty per cent of its papers in the last four years have been on local 
history, not including provincial and regional history. 

However, on these occasions the local history papers appeared in 
different sessions. It might be preferable to arrange each year for a 
special section of the programme for papers on local history topics. 
A small permanent committee on local history could have a hand in 
drawing up the programme for the Local History Session, could solicit 
the co-operation of the appropriate local history society or societies, 
and could foster the continuing connection between the Association 
and all local history societies throughout Canada. The Local History 
Committee itself might well undertake, with the authority of the 
Council, such projects as the publication of the manual for guidance 
in the study of local history as was suggested in 1950. 

One final important lesson from the past is the extraordinary lack 
of continuity in the activity of the Society with respect to local his- 
tory. No doubt the rotation of officers is partly responsible for this. 
A bigger cause is the fact that the Programme Committee is usually a 
local committee without any continuity. The creation of a Local 
History Committee to co-operate with the various Programme Com- 
mittees in organizing an annual session on local history might be a 
means of partially solving this problem. 


HONORIUS PROVOST, ptre, de l'Université Laval (pour la Société his- 
torique de Québec). 


I—Ce qui se fait aux Etats-Unis 


Lorsqu'il y a progrès quelque part dans l’activité humaine, il est 
sage d'en chercher la raison ou le secret pour tâcher d'en profiter. 
Voyons ce qui se fait aux Etats-Unis pour cultiver l’histoire régionale. 

Il s’y trouve une grande association nommée l'American Assoc- 
iation for State and Local History, dont les membres sont tous en 
principe des représentants de sociétés historiques régionales, la plupart 
des sociétes américaines et plusieurs sociétés canadiennes. La Société 
historique de Québec est affiliée 4 cette association 1°) par souci de faire 
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figurer les Canadiens français dans ce mouvement organisé et de 
montrer que nous ne sommes pas désintéressés de la petite histoire, si 
populaire chez nos voisins du sud. 29) pour recevoir les deux publi- 
cations de cette association a) un magazine trimestriel de grand luxe, 
American Heritage, publié depuis 1949 sous une forme populaire et 
devenu presque un ‘best seller’: ce magazine est distribué à grand 
tirage et déborde largement les cadres de l'association: on le vend 
abondamment à l’étalage; b) un bulletin mensuel de 4 pages, History 
News, réservé aux membres de l'association et qui rend compte de cer- 
taines expériences dans le domaine de l’histoire régionale, donne les 
suggestions pour la tenue de musées, d'expositions, pour la conser- 
vation des documents, des monuments, des arts traditionnels, etc. 

L’American Association for State and Local History tient un 
congrès de deux jours chaque année, dans différents centres, où l’on 
s'efforce d'éveiller ou d’aviver l'intérêt pour l’histoire régionale. Ainsi 
le nombre des sociétés historiques s’accroit sans cesse: sociétés d’États 
—il nous manque même des sociétés historiques provinciales, au 
Canada — sociétés purement régionales, sociétés de comtés, de villes, 
sociétés historiques juvéniles, sociétés historiques relevant de certaines 
associations économiques, nationales ou religieuses, v.g. l'American 
Jewish Historical Association. Combien de centaines de sociétés his- 
toriques aux Etats-Unis, pour cultiver un passé auquel notre passé 
canadien ne le cède ni en richesse ni en ancienneté? Quand l'intérêt du 
peuple s’intensifie pour un objet, les corps publics et les puissances 
financières s’en émeuvent plus facilement et accordent leur appui 
(exemple de Charleston, N. Carolina, cf. History News, mars 1952, 
pad). 

IJ—Etat de choses au Canada 

L'Institut d'Histoire de l’Amérique française, de fondation 
récente, invite les sociétés historiques canadiennes-françaises à devenir 
ce qu'on appelle des sections de l'Institut. Mais c’est ce dernier qui y 
gagne un prestige bien mérité, tandis que les sociétés n’en retirent pas 
encore un profit substantiel; car l’Institut s'adresse surtout aux his- 
toriens de métier, s'occupe surtout de la grande histoire académique. 

La Canadian Historical Association n’a guère fait mieux, jusqu'à 
ces dernières années, où l’on a enfin constitué un comité de l’histoire 
régionale (1947), et où la Canadian Historical Review s'est mise à 
publier des comptes rendus de sociétés historiques. Ils étaient 
malheureusement trop mesurés, trop superficiels; mais c'est tout de 
même un effort digne de félicitations et d'encouragement. C'est aux 
sociétés historiques d'en profiter. Et, ce faisant, il ne serait pas oppor- 
tun, croyons-nous, de constituer, comme aux Etats-Unis, un organisme 
spécial pour grouper les sociétés régionales. Déjà la plupart de celles 
qui sont actives chez nous, même de langue française, sont affiliées à la 
Canadian Historical Association. Celle-ci, en déployant encore plus 
de bonne volonté, y gagnerait plus d’adhésions et plus de prestige. Car, 
c'est au sein des sociétés régionales que la société centrale peut recruter 
le plus grand nombre de membres et, par eux, s’attirer la sympathie, 
la collaboration. 

Qu'est-ce que les sociétés historiques locales ou régionales peuvent 
attendre de la Canadian Historical Association? Voila la question 
cruciale. 
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IJI—Formules proposées 


La Canadian Historical Association considére comme ses ob- 
jectifs: d'encourager la recherche historique et l'intérêt du public à 
l'histoire; de pourvoir à la conservation des sites et des édifices his- 
toriques, des documents, des reliques et autres trésors intéressants du 
passé: enfin, de publier des études et des documents historiques, selon 
que les circonstances peuvent le permettre. L'association, sans doute, 
fait déja honneur à ce programme; mais elle lui imprimerait un élan et 
un rayonnement beaucoup plus grands, en groupant non plus seulement 
des historiens, mais des sociétés historiques qui. de plus en plus nom- 
breuses, éprouveraient dans leurs contacts la contagion du zèle, des 
méthodes et des heureuses réalisations. 

1. La première chose à faire, en conséquence, serait d'obtenir l’adhé- 
sion de toutes les sociétés historiques existantes, de réveiller celles qui se 
meurent d’inanition et même d'en faire naître de nouvelles; de les 
grouper sous l’égide d’un exécutif central, avec des règlements très 
souples et des conditions très libérales, v.g. l'adhésion gratuite, pour 
quelques années, aux sociétés moins pourvues. La Canadian His- 
torical Association est déjà un organisme d'envergure nationale et 
officiellement bilingue. Nous ne voyons donc que du profit pour toutes 
les sociétés régionales à se grouper sous son égide, sans séparation de 
races: les objectifs se confondent, les méthodes sont les mêmes, le 
patrimoine à exploiter est parfois identique: et il y a toujours, dans le 
grand nombre, le bénéfice de l’émulation et du prestige. 

2. Au cours du congrès annuel de l'association, il conviendrait de 
consacrer une journée ou du moins une séance publique à des thèmes 
d'histoire régionale, où les sociétés historiques auraient les rôles actifs, 
par leurs représentants attitrés. 

3. T1 faudrait obtenir de la Canadian Historical Review une extension 
de la rubrique ‘Notes and comments’’ pour faire une place plus large 
aux activités des sociétés historiques. [1 serait même bon de prévoir 
la publication d'un bulletin circulaire distinct, dans le genre de 
l'History News américain. Et si, plus tard, l’organisation devenait 
assez forte, les possibilités plus grandes, pourquoi ne pas venir à publier 
un magazine historique populaire, dans le genre d' American Heritage? 
4. Sil est vrai que la Canadian Historical Association n’est ni pro- 
priétaire ni directrice de la Canadian Historical Review, elle l'utilise 
néanmoins comme son organe et doit avoir son mot à dire à l'oreille 
des éditeurs. Il faudrait faire valoir le caractère national et bilingue 
de l'association pour obtenir que les communiqués des sociétés fran- 
çaises soient publiés en français, et que la revue fasse place de temps à 
autre a des articles de fond par des auteurs canadiens-francçais, publiés 
dans leur langue, de méme que plusieurs revues académiques du Québec 
ne refusent pas systématiquement des articles en anglais dignes de 
publication. 

5: U reste enfin à demander à la Canadian Historical Association 
l'assistance matérielle pour la publication d'ouvrages du domaine de 
l'histoire régionale. On sait dans quelles conditions financières se 
débattent la plupart des sociétés historiques et bien des initiatives sont 
paralysées faute de ressources. Les plus grands déboursés des sociétés 
historiques sont toujours occasionnés par les publications qu’elles 
veulent réaliser et elles sont souvent empêchées de les réaliser à cause 
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de leur coût prohibitif. Nous proposons que l'association accorde des 
subventions indirectes en achetant, au prix du client, une quantité de 
chaque ouvrage publié sous les auspices des sociétés historiques, celles-là 
du moins qui n'émargent pas à des fonds publics. La quantité mini- 
mum de ces achats pourrait être celle des sociétés ou organismes affiliés 
à l'association, qui dépassent maintenant la centaine. En distribuant 
gratuitement les publications à ceux-ci, l'association diffuserait 4 bon 
escient l’histoire régionale à travers le pays et jouerait très bien du 
même coup son rôle d'agent de liaison entre les diverses sociétés his- 
toriques. 


Mais, où l'association trouverait-elle les fonds qui lui manquent 
pour exercer cette judicieuse libéralité? Comme il s’agit d’une initia- 
tive de portée nationale, en quelque sorte, et dans un domaine qui n’est 
pas le moindre, il nous semble que l'association serait en droit de 
demander l'assistance du Conseil canadien des Humanités ou du Conseil 
canadien des Recherches en Sciences sociales, qui disposent déjà de cer- 
tains subsides pour des attributions semblables. 


Puis, s’il y a lieu de nous appuyer sur les conclusions du fameux 
Rapport Massey-Lévesque, on y recommande ‘‘que soit créé un orga- 
nisme désigné sous le nom de Conseil canadien pour l’encouragement 
des arts, lettres, humanités et sciences sociales, en vue de stimuler et 
d'aider les sociétés bénévoles dont l’activité s'exerce dans ce domaine 

7” (p. 439); et l’on précise ‘‘que c’est en grande partie sur les 
efforts des sociétés bénévoles que reposera l’oeuvre du Conseil; celui-ci 
trouvera donc sans doute de son intérêt le plus immédiat de leur 
accorder de modestes subventions pour rendre son propre travail 
efficace et pratique” (p. 443). La Canadian Historical Association 
peut donc se le tenir pour dit et, sans vendre la peau de l'ours avant de 
l'avoir tué, se mettre à l'affût du gibier, pour l’attrapper aussitôt qu'il 
sortira du fourré. 


Voilà les suggestions que propose aujourd’hui la Société his- 
torique de Québec, a qui on a fait l'honneur de demander l'exposé de 
son point de vue. Il peut se faire que d’autres avis soient différents. 
Nous sommes prêts à apporter des modifications ou des précisions, 
selon qu'il apparaîtra opportun, après un échange d'opinions et avant 
de formuler des conclusions à l'adresse du Conseil de l’association. 


LEWIS H. THOMAS, of the Provincial Archives, Saskatchewan ‘(an in- 
dependent point of view). 


I have been asked to undertake the rather formidable task of pre- 
senting a concluding statement which will include some specific sug- 
gestions regarding the relationship of the Canadian Historical Assoc- 
jation and the Canadian Historical Review to local history. J am not 
personally acquainted with the attitude to local history which has 
prevailed at previous meetings, either of the Association itself or of 
its Local History Committee. I have concluded however that the 
Association believes that it has some responsibility towards local his- 
tory, and that in turn it can expect to derive some support and assist- 
ance from those who are active in this field. It is with these two 
assumptions in mind that the following comments are offered for your 
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consideration. I can only hope that my remarks will neither rethresh 
too much old straw nor consist of suggestions which are beyond the 
present capacity of the Association to implement. | 

The first point I would like to make is that local history has 
three distinct aspects: the first is subject matter, the second is activities 
or projects, the third is organizations or institutions. The three are 
inter-related, and each should be given consideration in any assessment 
of the responsibilities and opportunities of this Association. 

The first, subject matter, has been referred to by Miss Neatby. 
She has stated that local history, particularly regional history, has an 
important contribution to make to national and general history. She 
has suggested further that we have not yet explored the possibilities 
of making significant discoveries by encouraging parallel or compara- 
tive studies of institutions, movements or historical processes in differ- 
ent regions, provinces, and even local communities. We must, I think, 
agree that local history can be as exacting an intellectual discipline as 
can be found in the field of historiography. But let us not consider 
local history solely from this highly important but austere point of 
view. What other branch of historical study gives us a more vivid 
impression of the hopes, the trials, the prejudices, the pleasures, the 
frustrations and the achievements of people than does the history of 
a community if it is written with sympathy, perception and literary 
grace? What, except for biography, brings us closer to human beings 
as they really are than local history? We are all nationals, but we 
are at the same time all citizens; and we cannot say that significance 
and worth attaches only to our status as nationals. 

Apart from these considerations I, for one, believe that one of the 

main functions of history is to give pleasure to the reader, and this is 
certainly equally possible whether the subject matter be a locality, a 
region, a nation or a civilization. If local historians in Canada have 
not always given pleasure to their readers, they have perhaps not 
sinned more than writers of national history. 
Coming to the second aspect of local history, activities or pro- 
jects, we find that they include such things as the collection of records, 
the preservation and servicing of records, the maintenance of museums, 
the dissemination of information for the instruction and pleasure of 
the general public and the school population, and the erection of his- 
torical markers or monuments. The noteworthy point here is the 
variety of the activities, which range all the way from the intricacies 
of the management of government records with which one or two of 
our provincial archives establishments are concerned, to the art of 
managing a wealthy patron or a prospective donor of private papers, 
addressing a women’s club, or recording the oral evidence of some 
distinguished citizen or pioneer. 

The range of skills required by these numerous and disparate 
activities has been tremendously increased in recent years. Some of 
us are involved with such things as microphotography, tape-recording, 
film strips, new techniques in printing and publishing, questionnaires, 
guides, indexes, _checklists, records-surveys, displays and _ exhibits, 
lamination, fumigation records-storage, etc., etc. The employees of 
many of our provincial or local institutions must, I am sure, often 


share my feeling of being a jack-of-all-trades with neither the time 
nor the energy to become master of one. 
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The third aspect of local history is the organizations or institu- 
tions which carry on the activities which have just been mentioned. 
They exist in great variety, and the character and quality of work 
which they do differs considerably from province to province. They 
include provincial historical societies, district or community historical 
societies, provincial archives establishments, depositories of church 
archives, historical museums, municipal archives offices, libraries with 
manuscript or local history collections, and historical committees 
attached to almost every type of professional, educational, cultural or 
other society which exists in Canada. The number of organizations 
which boast of an “‘archivist’’ or an historical committee is, I think, 
one of the more significant features of recent social development in 
this country. It is pertinent to remark here that there is very little 
co-ordination or collaboration between these institutions. even within 
a province; each operates to a considerable extent in isolation from 
the others. Interprovincial contacts are certainly even more tenuous. 

Having sketched in very broad strokes this picture of local his- 
tory in its three aspects, the next question is its relationship at the 
present time to the Canandian Historical Association and the Cana- 
dian Historical Review. As far as the local History Committee of the 
Association is concerned, its influence or activity has, I think it is fair 
to say, not been impressive. It appears that only a few of the mem- 
bers attending the annual meeting have been interested in local history. 
The deliberations of these few have, no doubt, been useful to them- 
selves, but their ideas and conclusions have not been communicated to 
the membership at large or to the readers of the Report or the Review. 
In a country as large as Canada, where the financial resources of many 
provincial and local institutions are meager, there are formidable 
difficulties in the way of increasing the attendance at this meeting of 
persons interested in local history. But this obstacle would be offset 
to a considerable extent if the exchange of views and information 
which presumably takes place in the Local History Committee could 
be published for the benefit of those who are unable to be present in 
person. Failing such publication, the usefulness of the Local History 
Committee to the membership at large and its potentialities as a re- 
cruiting agent for the Association are both rather limited. 

The Canadian Historical Review is at present time performing a 
very valuable service by its list of ‘‘Recent Publications Relating to 
Canada’. By including local history material, this bibliography 
enables one to discover the amount, if not the quality, of publication 
which is being undertaken in a particular area. The matter of quality 
and standards of comparison is something to which I will refer later. 

The Review in its articles and the Association at some of its 
annual meetings and in its Annual Report have not ignored the sub- 
ject matter of local history. Three excellent articles in this field were 
published in the September 1950 issue of the Review: “‘Mid-Victorian 
Liberalism in Central Canadian Newspapers, 1850-67’, ‘“‘Literary 
Taste in Central Canada During the Late Nineteenth Century’’, and 
“The Development of Philosophy in Central Canada from 1850 to 
1900”. It is noteworthy, however, that these articles were written 
for presentation at a regional conference, not of this Association, but 
of the Humanities Research Council of Canada. Does this not sug- 
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gest that the Canadian Historical Association might give consideration 
to sponsoring similar regional conferences at two or three year in- 
tervals? Such regional conferences would have at least three advan- 
tages; they would stimulate the production of scholarly studies in the 
field of regional and local history; they would permit many members 
who have never been to an annual meeting to attend an Association 
sponsored meeting in their region, and they would be a means of 
bringing the Association closer to school teachers and the general 
public and thus increase its membership. 

The Association also might consider bringing some of these 
regional studies together on the programme of its annual meetings, not 
every year, but at least periodically. This would permit the type of 
parallel analysis and comparison of subject matter to which we have 
already referred. 

So much for the subject matter of local history. If we broaden 
our inquiry and ask what the Association and the Review have done 
by way of recognizing activities and organizations, the answer must 
be, very little. It is true that brief notes on historical societies, 
archives, and museums are contained in a section at the back of the 
Review. But these are usually not very informative. No reader of 
the Review has ever learned from its pages that the Ontario Historical 
Society won the 1950-51 award of the American Association for 
State and Local History ‘‘for the outstanding job of any historical 
society in eastern Canada’’, or that other awards were given the same 
year to the Brant Historical Society, the Huronia House Museum, the 
London Free Press and the Orangeville Banner. No articles have been 
published and no reports given at annual meetings dealing with sig- 
nificant projects or institutional developments. Apart from the lack 
of recognition of significant achievement, no attempt has been made 
to assist people who are dealing with such matters as historical society 
organization, records-management, legal questions pertaining to the 
acquisition and use of private papers, local history in the school cur- 
riculum, microfilming, newspaper indexing, sound recording, museum 
displays, or the preservation of business records. And no means of 
securing disinterested and constructive criticism of activities and pro- 
grammes in the local history field is presently possible in Canada. 

This brings us to the question of standards of achievement in 
local history. Assuming that the Association is seriously interested 
in this matter, would it not be appropriate for it to sponsor a study of 
the present status of local history organizations and activities in 
Canada? Even a purely statistical study would be most useful and 
stimulating. For example, at the present time no statistics are avail- 
able on such points as the finances and staff of provincial archives in- 
stitutions to enable one to measure relative standing and progress in 
this field. And if such a study also dealt with the problem of 
standards and objectives, it could make a distinguished contribution 
to the foundation on which Canadian historiography rests. 

_ If I may sum up the situation with respect to local history or- 
ganizations and activities, it is simply that at the present time those 
of us who are professionally engaged in this field and who wish to 
exchange information and ideas with others, can only find such an 
opportunity by associating ourselves with American organizations, 
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particularly the American Association for State and Local History 
and the Society of American Archivists. Moreover it is to these or- 
ganizations that we owe the only recognition which has been given 
for such progress as we have been able to make. Workers in the field 
of local history are not without honour save in their own country. 
The American Association for State and Local History has its system 
of awards, to which I have already referred; the Society of American 
Archivists reviews all publications issued by archives and related in- 
stitutions in Canada. 

Having drawn attention to these American organizations, I do 
not wish to imply that local historians should make a choice of either 
cutting our bonds with them or merging our interests completely with 
them to the exclusion of contacts with our fellow Canadians. Like 
Canadians generally, we will undoubtedly want to continue to par- 
take of the fruit in our neighbour’s garden as well as growing our own, 
and I believe that the existence of these organizations does not neces- 
sarily preclude the development of a Canadian local history pro- 
gramme, constituted and defined not to conflict with but rather to 
complement the activities of the American Association for State and 
Local History and the Society of American Archivists. The prelim- 
inary step in the development of a Canadian programme would be to 
investigate the practicability of some or all of the following projects: 

1. A statistical and critical study of local history activities 
and organizations in Canada. 


2. A system of annual awards (distinct from those given by 
the American Association for State and Local History) for dis- 
tinguished work in the field of local history. 


3. Regional meetings of the Association at two or three year 
intervals combined with a campaign to recruit new members; 
the programmes of such regional meetings to be devoted in part 
to regional and local history, and to the problems of historical 
societies, curators of historical museums, archivists, and teachers 
of history. 


4. A small special quarterly publication devoted to technical 
problems in the field of local history work, or alternatively the 
reserving of a section of the Review for this purpose. 


5. Measures to secure scholarly and significant papers on 
regional history for presentation at the annual meetings or pub- 
lication in the Review. 


I hope I have not left the impression that the relationship of the 
Review and the Association to local historians should partake of the 
nature of a one-way street. Such is certainly not my conception of 
the proper relationship. Even if the Association or the Review were 
to perform some of the services to local history which I have indicated, 
their traditional and basic function would still be to hold high the 
banner of national, commonwealth and world history. In doing so 
they would also be serving the interests of local historians by chal- 
lenging them to relate their subject to the long vistas of time and the 
whole broad sweep of human experience. Local historians would then 
feel that they belonged to a larger fellowship of scholarship which, 
while comprehensive in its interests, was also firmly rooted in the 
life of the cities, towns and rural areas of Canada. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr. GEORGE SPRAGGE, Provincial Archivist of Ontario and a past 
Secretary of the Ontario Historical Society, referred to the flourishing 
state of historical societies in the United States and to the work of the 
American Association of State and Local History. He said that state 
and local societies had their own buildings, libraries, archives, museums 
and publications. They encouraged children to become interested in 
history. They acted on the principle that the story of a nation 1s the 
story of its parts, that history was a means of developing interest in 
one’s country, and that local history was the obvious place to start. 
Mr. Spragge said that in Britain an interest in history was a stable 
element of the national life. 

He went on to say that there was a growing interest in local 
history in Canada, for instance in Ontario, both in school curricula 
and as a tourist attraction. He indicated as evidence of provincial 
support the grants made by the Province of Ontario to municipalities 
which controlled local historical museums. 

However, interest in local history must be developed in the 
locality. How can the Canadian Historical Association help? 

He suggested that the Local History Committee should be con- 
tinued and should be broadened to include in its scope Regional 
History and Archives Problems: that its members should all be 
members who had a real interest in local history and should include 
representatives of affiliated societies. He urged that at Annual Meet- 
ings the Local History Session should not conflict with regular sessions 
or council meetings. However a Local History Session would not serve 
all the required purposes. The Committee should discuss technical 
problems and pool information. It should also advise the Council 
on the stimulation of interest in local history in Canada. 


M. CYRILLE DELAGE, ancien surintendant de l’Instruction publique 
de la province de Québec et président de la Société d'Histoire de Québec, 
déclare qu'il s'efforce de faire conserver à la population les reliques du 
passé; l’histoire locale, dit-il, est la pierre de touche du patriotisme. 
Nous devons faire connaître à nos visiteurs notre histoire locale 
afin qu'ils nous comprennent mieux. L'unité dépend de l'harmonie 
entre les deux éléments de langues différentes et particulièrement entre 
les deux grandes provinces. Les deux civilisations existent au Canada 
depuis plusieurs siècles. Pour les mieux comprendre nous devons en 
étudier l’histoire, particulièrement l’histoire regionale. 


MR. DONALD MASTERS of Bishop's University said that he remem- 
bered the session in 1936 on local history but that nothing had fol- 
lowed it. He was particularly in favour of having one session at each 
Annual Meeting devoted to local history. 


DR. WALTER SAGE of the University of British Columbia, a member 
of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board, said the C.H.A. was sup- 
posed to be a national association but that it had a hard core of uni- 
versity teachers. He said it should act as liaison between Provincial 
Societies. There was a third group at local level, the local society. 
The C.H.A. should integrate all these into a single whole. 
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Since 1922 there has been a great growth in mutual understand- 
ing but there is a continuing problem in Canada of preserving contact 
and harmony. He indicated the problem of absorbing vast numbers 
of ‘“‘new Canadians’. 


MIss ORMSBY supported the idea of giving awards for successful work 
by local historical societies. 


Mrs. MARGARET ARNETT MACLEOD, a member of the Council of 
the Champlain Society, said that more emphasis should be placed on 
the stimulation of the interest of the children. She said that at New- 
market, Ontario, the children had forced the city fathers to attend to 
the headstones of pioneers and that a book produced and financed by 
school children in Jasper, Alberta, went all over Canada. 


CoL. STACEY said that it was obviously the sense of the meeting that 
the C.H.A. should take an interest in and be responsible for, the co- 
ordination of the activities of local societies. He said the Council 
would take this matter into consideration. 


LES URSULINES DE QUEBEC 


par ADRIEN POULIOT, S.J. 
Le Collége des Jésuites de Québec 


DOMINICAINS ET Franciscains tirent leur nom de leur fondateur: 
saint Dominique, saint François d'Assise. Il n'en est pas ainsi des 
Ursulines. L'institut fut créé à Brescia en 1535, par une Italienne de 
soixante ans: Angèle Mérici. Son groupe de vingt-cinq disciples, 
dames et jeunes filles, désireuses de vivre dans le monde une vie 
chrétienne parfaite, Angèle l'avait mis sous le patronage de l'illustre 
vierge sainte Ursule, fille de Dionnoc, roi de Cornouailles, qui, promise 
en mariage au prince Conan d'Armorique, tomba aux mains des Huns 
avec toutes ses compagnes et subit le martyre, plutôt que d’apostasier. 

Les dames et demoiselles de la Compagnie de Sainte-Ursule 
avaient pour but l'enseignement: ‘‘Ce sont les mères, disait Angèle, 
qui font les familles; et s’il y a tant de mères si peu chrétiennes, c est 
que l'éducation des filles est négligée.”"* L’évéque de Milan, Charles 
Boromée, les appela de Brescia pour seconder ses Dames de la Doctrine 
chrétienne et les constitua en communauté. De Milan, les Ursulines 
passèrent en France. Vers 1600, elles sont à Toulouse, à Bordeaux, à 
Dijon, puis à Paris. La capitale frémissait — c’est le Grand Siecle — 
d’une ardeur spirituelle intense. Sous la direction de madame de 
Sainte-Beuve, la petite congrégation à voeux simples y devient, en 
1612, un ordre religieux — l'Ordre de Sainte-Ursule — avec voeux 
solennels et clôture monastique. Chose surprenante: alors que sur 
les disciples de sainte Angèle se dressent des grilles, des centaines de 
brillantes jeunes filles accourent s’y enfermer pour recevoir l'éducation 
de ces excellentes Mères. 

Angèle Mérici avait créé la religieuse enseignante; madame de 
Sainte-Beuve l’avait cloitrée; les Ursulines cloitrées de France vont 
produire a leur tour une nouveauté: la religieuse missionnaire. 

Dans sa Relation de 1635, annonçant avec enthousiasme les pro- 
grès de la Nouvelle France, le P. Paul LeJeune écrivait: 

... Ce qui m'étonne, c'est qu'un grand nombre de filles 

Religieuses veulent être de la partie, pour venir secourir les pauvres 

filles et les pauvres femmes des Sauvages : . .Hélas, mon Dieu! 

si les excès, si les superfluités de quelques dames de France s'em- 
ployaient à cet oeuvre si saint, . . . que de grandes bénédictions 
feraient-elles fondre sur leur famille! . . . Que de gloire en la 
face des Anges, d’avoir recueilli le Sang du Fils de Dieu pour 
l'appliquer à ces pauvres infidèles! . . . Voila des vierges tendres 
et délicates, toutes prêtes à jeter leur vie au hasard sur les ondes 
de l'Océan, à venir chercher de petites âmes dans les rigueurs d’un 
air bien plus froid que l'air de la France, à subir des travaux qui 
étonnent des hommes mêmes, et on ne trouverait point quelque 
brave Dame qui donne un passeport à ces amazones du grand 


‘Dom Albert Jamet, ‘“Le rayonnement de sainte Angèle Mérici’ dans Le 
Canada Français, vol. 23 (1935-1936): 535. 
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Dieu, leur dotant une maison, pour louer et servir sa divine 
Majesté en cet autre monde? Je ne saurais me persuader que 
Notre Seigneur n’en dispose quelqu’une pour ce sujet. 


Notre Seigneur, seul inspirateur possible de projets vraiment 
surnaturels, en disposait en effet pour ce sujet. Je laisse de côté la 
duchesse d’Aiguillon, dont le zèle fonda l'Hôtel-Dieu de Québec; je 
m'en tiens aux deux pierres angulaires de ce couvent des Ursulines: la 
fondatrice laïque, madame de la Peltrie; la fondatrice religieuse, Marie 
de l'Incarnation. 

La première, Marie-Madeleine de Chauvigny, est veuve du sieur 
de la Peltrie depuis dix ans et elle en a trente-deux. Lectrice de la 
Relation de 1635, ayant à sa disposition de grands biens, elle voudrait 
passer en Nouvelle France, les dépenser et se dépenser pour l'instruction 
des petites filles sauvages. Mais son vieux père, que préoccupe surtout 
l'avenir terrestre de la jeune femme, exige qu'elle se remarie. Madame 
de la Peltrie est une fine mouche. Elle a entendu parler d’un très 
honnête gentilhomme, Jean de Bernières-Louvigny, trésorier de France 
à Caen. Cet homme, à la fois pieux et habile, ne pourrait-il pas 
l'aider? Simulant des desseins nuptiaux qui donneront le change au 
père, les deux saints complices — qui ont pesé le pour et le contre de 
leur aventure — s'entendent pour faire aboutir financièrement et 
spirituellement la fondation canadienne projetée. Ensemble ils pren- 
nent conseil à Paris de l’abbé Vincent de Paul, de l’oratorien de Con- 
dren, du jésuite Poncet de la Riviere; ensemble ils gagnent Tours, dans 
le dessein de proposer aux Ursulines de cette ville le grand risque d’un 
couvent à Québec. 

Ce qui les amenait à Tours, à la suggestion du P. Poncet, c'était 
la présence là d’une autre aspirante aux missions du Canada, une 
religieuse de quarante ans, Marie Guyart, dite Marie de l'Incarnation. 
Elle aussi avait été épouse et mère. Si, veuve à vingt ans, Marie Guyart 
avait refusé tous les partis, si, onze ans plus tard, abandonnant à la 
Providence son fils Claude, elle s'était faite ursuline à Tours, sa ville 
natale, c'est que, petite écolière de sept ans, Notre Seigneur lui avait 
demandé, une nuit en songe: ‘Voulez-vous être à moi?” Elle avait 
répondu: ‘Oui.’ Pour l'exécution, elle avait attendu les indications 
divines. Le 24 mars 1620, quelques mois après la mort de son mari, 
Claude Martin, Notre Seigneur, dans une vision mystérieuse en pleine 
rue, l'avait plongée dans son Sang, purifiée de tout péché, ‘convertie’, 
tournée indéfectiblement vers l'amour exclusif du Verbe incarné. 

En dehors du surnaturel,—<c'est-à-dire de l'action proprement 
divine dans l'intime de l’âme, — la vie de Marie de l'Incarnation ne 
s'explique pas, ni sa vocation missionnaire en terre canadienne. L’his- 
toire doit tenir compte de ces touches divines. S'il appartient à l'Eglise 
d’en juger en dernier ressort, c'est à l'historien de fournir les garanties 
préliminaires de crédibilité. 

L’illustre bénédictin franco-canadien dom Albert Jamet avait 
commencé de publier une édition critique annotée des Ecrits Spirituels 
et historiques de Marte de I’ Incarnation. Quatre gros volumes ont 
paru; il y aurait matière pour quatre autres, et même pour six, puisque 
dom Jamet projetait de terminer son oeuvre par une Vie. Or la cor- 


Relations des Jésuites, édition Côté (Québec 1858), 1635, 2-3. 
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respondance authentique de Marie de |’Incarnation avec son directeur, 
confirmée par des écrits postérieurs et vérifiée par les faits, révèle à 
plusieurs reprises que le Seigneur lui-même lui avait montré le silencieux 
et neigeux Canada et l'avait exhortée à y aller fonder ‘‘une maison a 
Jésus et à Marie”. Son directeur, un moine feuillantin, et d’autres 
conseillers spirituels mirent long temps à étudier cette vocation nouvelle 
et extraordinaire. [La preuve faite qu'elle provenait du bon esprit, ils 
l’approuverent. 

C’est Marie de l’Incarnation, choisie et préparée par Dieu pour la 
mission du Canada, que venaient chercher à Tours, en février 1639, 
Jean de Bernières et madame de la Peltrie. À Tours, devant l'évidence 
de l’appel divin, il fallut céder et l’on donna pour compagne à l’élue 
une toute jeune religieuse de vingt-deux ans, Mère Saint-Joseph. Une 
troisième recrue fut obtenue du monastère de Dieppe: Mère Cécile de 
la Croix. 

Le départ se fit de Dieppe, le 4 mai 1639. Les bagages, meubles 
et provisions des Ursulines furent chargés sur un petit navire affrété 
par madame de la Peltrie. Pour plus de commodité, on fit monter sur 
le vaisseau-amiral, le Saint-Joseph, le groupe des missionnaires: le P. 
Barthélemi Vimont accompagné d’un frère, trois Hospitalières et leur 
domestique, madame de la Peltrie, sa servante et les trois Ursulines. 
En cours de route, le Saint-Joseph faillit s’écraser sur un iceberg. Apres 
une escale à Tadoussac et une nuit passée à la pointe ouest de l'île 
d'Orléans, où le gouverneur les envoya chercher, les pionnières de 
l'apostolat missionnaire féminin, ces “‘amazones du Grand Dieu’, 
comme les avait appelées le P. LeJeune, débarquèrent à Québec, le ler 
août. 


“A partir de ce moment, écrit dom Jamet, dans son Introduction 
générale, la vie de Marie de l’'Incarnation ne peut plus se résumer. 
Elle se confond avec l’histoire générale de la colonie 

Malgré la rigueur de sa clôture, qui semblait devoir la retrancher 
à jamais du monde, Marie, par son esprit de décision, son 
caractère élevé et généreux, sa vertu sans défaillance, s'impose dès 
l’abord à tous ceux qui l’approchent. Et tous viennent à elle. 
Gouverneurs, missionnaires, soldats, coureurs des bois, hommes 
d’affaires et trafiquants de pelleteries, Français ou Sauvages, per- 
sonne ne se dérobe à son prestige. Sa charité est inépuisable pour 
tous. Dans les circonstances critiques, elle est le conseil écouté, 
un rempart contre le découragement. A aucun moment elle ne 


désespère . . . Son regard fait confiance à l'avenir . . . Ses 
vues larges . . . témoignent d’un optimisme intelligent et iné- 
branlable. . . Tous les traits qui ont marqué la période tou- 


rangelle de son existence: ses austérités, son sacrifice, son ascen- 
sion mystique, son don sublime d’oraison, tout aboutit, s’ordonne 
et s’unifie dans sa physionomie d’apétre, tout converge A sa 
vocation de mère spirituelle d’un nouveau pays. C'est à Québec 
qu'elle donne, en pleine possession de sa grâce, toute sa mesure 
naturelle et surnaturelle.’” 


‘Marie de l’Incarnation: Ecrits spirituels et historiques . . . réédités par dom 
Albert Jamet . . . (4 vol, Québec-Paris 1929-39) I, 35-37. 
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Marie de l'Incarnation mourut le 30 avril 1672, six mois après 
Madame de la Peltrie. Sa cause de béatification a été portée en cour de 
Rome, qui a prononcé, en 1911, l’héroïcité de ses vertus. Dieu veuille, 
par des miracles, contresigner notre conviction qu’elle est une sainte. 


LA VISITE DU MONASTÈRE 


1. Des édifices anciens.—Le premier monastère, occupé en 1642, 
brûla entièrement le 30 décembre 1650. Il n’en reste rien, pas même 
les murs. Du second, bâti en 1651-1652 sous la direction de Marie 
de l'Incarnation, incendié de nouveau le 20 octobre 1686, il reste les 
murs, qui purent servir a la reconstruction de 1687. Quelques mois 
avant le second incendie, on avait commencé, en équerre, un nouvel 
édifice, qu'on termina en même temps qu'on reconstruisait l’autre. Ces 
deux édifices, les plus anciens du monastère, en partie contemporains 
des pionnières, sont les plus intéressants à visiter. D'abord leur archi- 
tecture est caractéristique: toits pointus coiffés de clochetons et de 
lucarnes, murs épais percés de fenêtres distantes, plafonds voûtés, 
escaliers tourmentés aux pièces réunies par des chevilles de bois, longs 
couloirs aux planchers craquants, vastes salles ornées de portraits 
anciens et munies d'âtres spacieux aujourd'hui éteints. Puis ils sont 
remplis de souvenirs charmants ou émouvants. 

IT. Des souvenirs.—A l'entrée de la première petite chapelle, sur 
l'emplacement de celle de 1642, d’après les Annales, et qui reste un 
oratoire, l’on a conservé les vieilles dalles cahotantes de pierre. Les 
saints Martyrs du Canada, Jean de Brébeuf, Gabriel Lalemant, Isaac 
Jogues, entre autres, sont passés là pour aller célébrer les saints 
Mystères ou monter visiter au parloir la vénérable fondatrice. Dans la 
Salle de communauté, Mère Saint-Joseph, l’archiviste actuelle (nièce 
de l'historien sir Thomas Chapais), a réuni les reliques les plus inté- 
ressantes pour nous: la huche a pain de Marie de l’Incarnation, les 
argenteries de madame de la Peltrie, des ouvrages en écorce ou a 
l'aiguille fabriqués par les premières Ursulines, des boulets tombés sur 
le monastère en 1690 ou en 1759, lancés par Phipps ou Wolfe, le 
crane du marquis de Montcalm. Au rez-de-chaussée, sont les appar- 
tements occupés avec une galante délicatesse — autant que faire se 
pouvait — par Murray et son état-major. 

III. Le spacieux jardin potager et la cour de récréation des élèves, 
pourvue de tennis, de kiosques et de préaux, nous révèlent la vie paisible 
qu’on mène chez les Ursulines, même au coeur urbain du vieux Québec. 

IV. L'église. Elle est double. Voici d’abord le choeur des reli- 
gieuses: à l'heure de la messe ou de l'office, elles sont une centaine à 
occuper les stalles disposées le long des murs latéraux. Les bancs et 
agenouilloirs du centre, tournés vers le sanctuaire, que ferme une haute 
et large grille, sont réservés à leurs six cents élèves. Par la gauche, 
passons à l’église des fidèles, en équerre avec le choeur des religieuses. 
Même sanctuaire, même autel, mais vus de face. L’autel, avec son 
rétable et son tabernacle, date de 1732. L'auteur, Noël Levasseur, mit 
quatre ans a le sculpter. En 1901, lors de la démolition de l'église de 
1715, on le conserva précieusement pour la nouvelle. Dans cette église, 
il y a une belle galerie de peintures, acquises vers 1820 par un 
aumônier, l'abbé Louis-Philippe Desjardins. Beaucoup de marbres 
funéraires aussi: entre autres ceux du marquis de Montcalm, l’un 
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placé en 1831 par Lord Aylmer, l’autre — une inscription de l’Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres — installé lors du centenaire de 
la mort de Montcalm, par les soins de Gabriel-Edouard Faribault. 
Décédé le 14 septembre 1759, le défenseur de Québec fut enterré dans 
l’église des Ursulines et l’on profita d'un trou de boulet dans le plancher 
pour y creuser la fosse. 

V. Entre les deux églises — celle des religieuses et celle des fidèles 
—un sarcophage en acajou contient les restes de madame de la Peltrie, 
de Marie de l'Incarnation et de l’une de leurs compagnes, Mère Saint- 
Joseph. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC PARKS AND SITES, 1951-1952 


BY THE NATIONAL PARKS AND HISTORIC SITES SERVICE, NATIONAL 
PARKS BRANCH, DEPARTMENT OF RESOURCES 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


THE RESTORATION, preservation, and administration of national 
historic parks and sites and the commemoration of the public services 
of outstanding persons in Canadian history is carried out by the 
National Parks and Historic Sites Service. In this phase of its work 
the Service is advised by the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of 
Canada, an honorary body of recognized historians, representing the 
various provinces. 

The personnel of the Board is as follows: Chairman, Professor 
Fred Landon, London, Ontario; Professor D. C. Harvey, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; the Honourable E. Fabre-Surveyer, Montreal, Quebec; 
the Reverend Antoine d’Eschambault, Genthon, Manitoba; Professor 
M. H. Long, Edmonton, Alberta; Dr. Walter N. Sage, Vancouver, 
British Columbia; the Honourable Thane A. Campbell, Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island; Dr. Wm. Kaye Lamb, Dominion 
Archivist, Ottawa, Ontario; C. E. A. Jeffrey, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land; Dr. Alfred G. Bailey, Fredericton, N. B.; Campbell Innes, 
Battleford, Saskatchewan; W. D. Cromarty, Ottawa, Ontario; and 
C. G. Childe, National Parks and Historic Sites Services, Ottawa, 
Ontario. 

The annual meeting of the Board was held in Ottawa, May 30, 
31, and June 1, 1951, when a wide variety of matters relating to the 
background of Canada were reviewed. Of the many sites that have 
been considered by the Board to date, 429 have been marked or acquir- 
ed and 194 others recommended for attention at a later date. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC PARKS 


Fort Anne National Historic Park is situated in Annapolis Royal, 
Nova Scotia. The museum building, restored in 1935, was originally 
the Officers’ Quarters and was built in 1797-8 under the supervision 
of Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of Queen Victoria, when he was 
commander-in-chief of the British Forces in North America with 
headquarters at Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

The west side and south end of the museum building and some 
of the interior woodwork was painted as well as the chain fences, 
cannon, cannon balls, park benches, and wooden signs. Improve- 
ment work was carried out on the driveway and paths, and the grave- 
stones in the cemetery were repaired. The hedges and shrubbery were 
trimmed, all bronze tablets in the park were cleaned and a number of 
interesting exhibits were obtained for the museum. 

A total of 18,730 persons signed the museum register during the 

ear. 
, Port Royal National Historic Park is situated at Lower Granville, 
Nova Scotia. A replica of the group of buildings, which sheltered the 
first European settlers in Canada, has been erected on the exact site 
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where the Port Royal Habitation stood nearly three and a half cen- 
turies ago. The original Habitation was the headquarters for about 
two years of Samuel de Champlain, famous explorer and chief geo- 
grapher to Henry IV of France. Champlain chose the location and 
drew up the plan of settlement. | 

Preserving oil was applied to the shingle roofs and to some of 
the buildings, a new small bridge was constructed at the entrance to 
the Habitation, and new steps were built in front of the Boulaye 
House. Repairs were made to the fence enclosing the property and 
to the platform on which the cannon is mounted. Gravel was spread 
within the palisade and at the entrance to the parking area, all iron- 
work in the buildings was cleaned and oiled, and the lawns were rolled 
and trimmed. 

Visitors registered at the park during the year numbered 13,059. 

Fort Beauséjour National Historic Park is situated near Sackville, 
New Brunswick. Built by the French, the fort was intended to be an 
Acadian stronghold against the undefined claims of the English to 
Acadia. Around the fort the Acadians had their homes and farms. 
It was captured by the British, under Monckton, in 1755, when the 
fort was strengthened and its defenses extended by a system of en- 
trenchments, traces of which still remain. 

The entrance road from the park gate to the museum was repair- 
ed and graded and the culverts cleaned. The bridge across the moat, 
the fence enclosing the property, and the cribwork near the main gate 
were repaired. ‘The pump house and all exterior woodwork of the 
museum and custodian’s quarters was painted, the heating system was 
overhauled, the furnace room was whitewashed, and the septic tank 
was drained and repaired. The bronze tablets at the park were clean- 
ed and the grass along the paths and around the parking area was 
trimmed. 

A total of 20,029 persons signed the visitors’ book. 

Fortress of Loutsburg National Historic Park is situated about 
three miles from the town of Louisburg, Cape Breton Island, Nova 
Scotia. Here were enacted the early stages of the long struggle which 
culminated in the possession of Canada for the British Crown. Erect- 
ed more than two centuries ago by the French, who had named the 
settlement in honour of Louis XIV, King of France, Louisbourg was 
captured by the British forces in 1745, but was subsequently handed 
back to the French. The fortress was again besieged by the English 
and finally captured by them in 1758. It is interesting to recall that 
one of the brigades of infantry engaged in the recapture of Louisburg 
was commanded by General Wolfe, who was later to die heroically 
at Quebec. 

The area comprising the advance line of defence was cultivated 
and seeded and considerable grading and levelling was carried out 
around the remains of the fort. The hay on the outer section of the 
park was cut and the grass around the museum and residence was 
trimmed. Directional signs were erected in and around the park pro- 
perty, the furnace in the museum building was repaired and the sewer 
from this building was dug up and cleaned. 

Visitors registered during the year numbered 17,751. 
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_ Fort Chambly National Historic Park is situated about twenty 
miles southeast of Montreal, on a conspicuous headland on the 
Richelieu River. The first fort, built by the French in 1665 as a 
protection against the Iroquois, was of wooden construction. After 
many Vicissitudes, it was rebuilt of stone, this work being completed 
in 1711. In 1760 the fort was surrendered to the British, who, with 
a small armed force, held it until 1775. In that year the Americans 
captured the fort, which they evacuated in the following year. The 
fort was later repaired and garrisoned by Sir Guy Carleton and played 
an important part in the War of 1812. 

Considerable repointing was carried out on the old walls of the 
fort, the roofs of the two storage sheds were repaired and the roof of 
the dungeon was given a coat of asphalt paint. Part of the Cus- 
todian’s residence was insulated, a cement walk was constructed within 
the fort, and rain gutters and drains were installed on the building. 
‘The roofs of the pavilion and toilets were painted as well as the picnic 
tables, benches, fence, and some of the interior woodwork of the 
museum. A new furnace was installed in the museum building, addi- 
tional exhibits were received, top soil was spread on the picnic grounds, 
and the paths were raked and trimmed. 

During the year 69,863 persons signed the museum register. 

Fort Lennox National Historic Park is located on Ile-aux-Noix 
in the Richelieu River, about thirteen miles south of St. Johns, Quebec. 
‘The present fort, which stands on the site of one previously erected 
by the French, was built by the Imperial authorities in the period from 
1812 to 1827. The island, comprising an area of 150 acres, was 
acquired by the National Parks Service in 1921, and extensive works 
have since been carried out on the buildings and grounds. 

Repairs were made to the floors of the Powder Magazine and 
Guard House and the old flooring of the Mens’ Barracks was taken 
up to make way for the new flooring, which will be laid shortly. The 
stone stairs at the rear of the Mens’ Barracks were repointed and re- 
pairs were made to the east dock and to the bridge over the moat at 
the south entrance. A new floor was laid in part of the custodian’s 
quarters, the picnic tables were repaired and painted, the parade ground 
was levelled and rolled, the grass along the ramparts and in the ceme- 
teries and picnic ground was trimmed and the bronze tablets on the 
island were cleaned. 

Visitors registered at the park during the year numbered 7,837. 

Fort Wellington National Historic Park is situated at the east 
end of the town of Prescott, Ontario, and adjacent to Highway No. 2. 
The fort, named after the Duke of Wellington, was erected when the 
British authorities decided to fortify Prescott as one of the most vul- 
nerable points of attack in the War of 1812, and as the main base for 
the defence of communications between Kingston and Montreal. It 
remains as it was when finally completed in 1838, an impressive 
landmark. 

The fort buildings were painted and repairs were made to the 
septic tank and to the entrance to the Caponniere. The interior of the 
original Officers’ Quarters, which is now used as the custodian’s resi- 
dence, was repaired and redecorated, a new window was installed in 
the blockhouse, and additional exhibits were obtained for the museum. 
The grass on the front of the park property and on the lawn and 
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inner mounds was trimmed and the brush in the moat was cut and 
removed. ; ; 

A total of 6,910 persons signed the museum register during the 

ear. 

3 Fort Malden National Historic Park is situated in Amherstburg, 
Ontario. The fort was built in 1797-9 by the Second Battalion, 
Royal Canadian Volunteers. It was strengthened in 1812 as the 
principal military station on the western frontier and dismantled and 
abandoned in September, 1813. Only slight evidences of the original 
fortifications remain. 

The exterior and interior of the ‘‘Old Fort’’ building was painted 
and the driveway and paths at the park were levelled and given a 
covering of crushed stone. The grass on the lawns was cut, the trees 
and shrubs were trimmed, and additional exhibits of interest were 
obtained for the museum. 

During the year 15,649 persons signed the museum register. 

Fort Prince of Wales National Historic Park is situated at the 
mouth of Churchill River, Churchill, Manitoba, and comprises an 
area of approximately fifty acres. The fort was built from plans 
drawn by English military engineers to secure control of Hudson Bay 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company and England. Construction was 
commenced in 1733 and completed in 1771. It was surrendered to, 
and partially destroyed by, a French naval force under La Perouse in 
1782. Its ruins, which are among the most interesting military re- 
mains on this continent, have been partly restored and more than forty 
cannon have been unearthed. ‘Those suitable have been mounted on 
the walls of the fort. 

General supervision was carried out. 

Lower Fort Garry National Historic Park is situated on the west 
bank of the Red River about twenty miles north of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, and comprises an area of approximately 12.75 acres. It was 
built between 1831 and 1839 by the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
although never besieged it played an important part in meeting the 
threat of war and rebellion. Indian Treaty No. 1 was signed there 
on August 3, 1871. It remained a place of considerable importance 
until about 1882 when the head of navigation for the Red River was 
removed from there to old Colville Landing on the opposite side of 
the river near Selkirk. 

The buildings and grounds have been leased to the Motor Coun- 
try Club until December 31, 1955. 

Fort Battleford National Historic Park is situated in the Town- 
site of Battleford, four miles south of the City of North Battleford 
and compirses 36.7 acres. The buildings include the Superintendent's 
House, Inspector’s Cottage, Guard Room, Hospital, Stable, and Bar- 
racks. The first three buildings formed part of the original Mounted 
Police Post established there in 1876 by Colonel James Walker and 
linked up with such posts as Macleod, Fort Walsh, Calgary, Edmon- 
ton, Carlton, and Swan River. Located in the territory of the Cree 
Indian, this old post had a stabilizing and encouraging effect in the 
settlement of the Prairie Provinces, and, during the Rebellion of 1885, 
many settlers sought shelter and protection there. It was also the 
place of execution of those who were sentenced to death for partici- 
pation in the Frog Lake Massacre. 
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. This property was transferred to the Department by the Pro- 
vincial Government on July 1, 1951, and since then the roof of the 
building containing the Indian exhibits has been reshingled, and new 
poles to complete the stockade have been received, as well as fence 
posts and page wire, which will be erected in the near future. The 
floors in the Inspector’s and Superintendent’s houses were painted, a 
number of display cases were acquired, the fire arms and other exhibits 
on display were cleaned and catalogued, and a number of publications 
were purchased for reference purposes. A steel flag-pole has been de- 
eed to the park for early erection and the grounds suitably main- 
tained. 

From July 1 to November 15, 1951, 6,788 persons signed the 
museum register. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 


Prince Edward Island becomes a Province of Canada, Charlotte- 
town, P. E. J. A tablet was affixed to one of the pillars in front of 
the Provincial Building to commemorate Prince Edward Island be- 
coming a Province of Canada. The Island was successively named 
Abegweit, Saint-Jean, and Prince Edward to denote Micmac, French, 
and Engish regimes. Discovered and settled by the French it finally 
became a British colony in 1763. English, Scottish, and Irish settlers 
joined the French inhabitants, to form a sturdy pioneer stock and to 
build primary industries of agriculture and fishing. Considering the 
original terms of Confederation unfavourable, Prince Edward Island 
did not join the Dominion until July 1, 1873. The Honourable 
William Cleaver Francis Robinson was the first Lieutenant-Governor, 
and the Honourable James C. Pope the first Premier. 

James Colledge Pope, Lower Bedeque, P. E. I. A tablet affixed 
to an iron standard was erected at Howatt’s shore to James Colledge 
Pope, merchant, shipbuilder, and statesman. He was Premier of 
Prince Edward Island three times and later Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries for Canada. The tablet was unveiled by the Honourable 
T. W. L. Prowse, Lieutenant-Governor of Prince Edward Island, on 
October 7, 1951. 

Jacob Gould Schurman, Freetown, P. E. I. A cut-stone monu- 
ment with tablet was erected near the Methodist Church to Jacob 
Gould Schurman, educationist, author, and ambassador. He was 
Professor at Acadia, Dalhousie, and Cornell Universities; President of 
Cornell University, 1892-1921; President of the first United States 
Philippine Commission; United States Minister to Greece, Monte- 
negro, and China, and Ambassador to Germany. The monument was 
unveiled by the Honourable T. W. L. Prowse, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Prince Edward Island, on October 7, 1951. 

First Transatlantic Radio, Glace Bay, N.S. A cut-stone monu- 
ment with tablet was erected to mark the place from where Signor 
Marconi sent the first transatlantic wireless message to Poldhu. Corn- 
wall, England, on December 15, 1902. In 1904 this Station was 
moved to Port Morien, connecting with Clifden, Ireland. On October 
17, 1907, it was officially opened for public use. The monument was 
unveiled by the Honourable J. A. D. McCurdy, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Nova Scotia, on July 3, 1951. 
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Henry Marshall Tory, Guysborough, N.S. A cut-stone monu- 
ment with tablet was erected on the grounds of the Academy to Henry 
Marshall Tory, distinguished scientist and educationist. He was edu- 
cated in Guysborough Academy and McGill University; Professor in 
McGill University, 1893-1908; First President of the University of 
Alberta, 1908-28; Director of the Khaki University, 1917-19; Presi- 
dent of the National Research Council of Canada, 1923-35; Director 
of the Research Laboratories, 1927-35; President of the Pacific Science 
Congress, 1933, of the League of Nations Society of Canada, 1929- 
33, and of the Royal Society of Canada, 1939-40; Founder and first 
President of Carleton College, 1942-47. The monument was un- 
veiled on September 7, 1951 by the Honourable H. D. Hicks, Minister 
of Education. 


The Halifax Zoological Garden, Halifax. A cut-stone monu- 
ment with tablet was erected on Dutch Village Road to mark the place 
where, in 1847, Andrew Downs, naturalist and taxidermist, estab- 
lished the first zoological garden in America north of Mexico. When 
closed in 1868 it consisted of 100 acres of woodland, rock and stream 
and comprised birds and animals from different parts of the world, a 
greenhouse, an aquarium, and a museum. For his skill in taxidermy 
Downs won medals at international exhibitions in London, Dublin, 
and Paris. To his Garden came many distinguished visitors and from 
it specimens both living and dead were supplied to museums and pri- 
vate collections on both sides of the Atlantic. The monument was 
unveiled by the Honourable R. M. Fielding, Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, on October 13, 1951. 

Prince of Wales Tower, Halifax, N. S. A tablet was affixed to 
this old structure, which is situated in Point Pleasant Park. It was 
built during the years 1796-98. It was the first of five Martello 
towers erected in and near Halifax between 1796 and 1828. The 
others were at Fort Clarence, York Redoubt, George’s Island, and 
Mauger’s Beach. 

The Citadel, Halifax, N. S. Custody of certain lands and struc- 
tures comprising the Citadel has been taken over with a view to their 
development and preservation. The construction. of this fortification 
was commenced in 1828 and completed thirty years later. Consider- 


able restoration work was carried out on this old structure during the 
year. 


Simeon Perkins, Liverpool, N. S. A tablet was affixed to the 
house built in 1766 by Simeon Perkins whose famous diary records 
more than 40 years in the life of that community at a crucial period 
in North American history. Born at Norwich, Conn., in 1735, he 
came to Liverpool, N. S., in 1762 and was active as a merchant, ship 
builder, and West Indies trader until his death in 1812. As chief 
magistrate of the Town, member of the Nova Scotia Assembly, and 
Colonel of Militia during the American Revolution, he strove to avoid 
conflict between those who sympathized with King or Congress. His 
prudence and simple humanity also did much to ease the bitterness 


left by the war between the old settlers and the Loyalists who had 
settled in their midst. 
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Robert Christie and Arthur Lawrence Haliburton, Windsor, N.S. 
Tablets were placed on the Hants County War Memorial Centre to 
Robert Christie, historian of Lower Canada and to Arthur Lawrence 
Haliburton, who served in the Commissariat Department of the British 
Army, 1855-91, and as Under-Secretary for War, 1895-97. 

Sir Edouard Percy Cranwell Girouard, K.C.M.G., Montreal, 
P. Q. A tablet was affixed to the building at 548 Sherbrooke Street 
West to Sir Edouard Percy Cranwell Girouard. He was High Com- 
missioner for Northern Nigeria, 1907-1908; Governor of Northern 
Nigeria, 1908-09; Governor of East Africa, 1909-12; and Director 
General of Munitions Supply at the British War Office, 1915. 

The Quebec Fortification Walls, Quebec, P. Q. A considerable 
portion of these historic walls, exclusive of the Citadel and that part 
of the walls controlled by the City of Quebec, has been taken over by 
the Department in order that they may be maintained and preserved 
as a national historic site. A considerable amount of repair work was 
carried out during the year on that section of the walls that has been 
acquired. 

Sir Antotne-Atme Dorion, Ste Anne de la Parade, P.Q. A tablet 
affixed to an iron standard was erected on Main Street to Sir Antoine- 
Aime Dorion. He was Minister of Justice, 1873-74, and Chief 
Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, Quebec, 1874-91. 

Marquis Pierre de Rigaud de Vaudreuil Cavagnal, Vaudreuil, 
P. Q. A tablet was affixed to the outer wall of the Registry Office to 
the Marquis Pierre de Rigaud de Vaudreuil Cavagnal who was born 
in Quebec City on November 22, 1698. He was the only Canadian 
who became Governor of New-France. 

Champlain’s Astrolabe, about 3 miles east of Cobden, Ont. A 
cut-stone monument with tablet was erected adjacent to Highway No. 
17 to commemorate the finding in that vicinity of an astrolabe bearing 
the date 1603. ‘This instrument, used for determining latitude, was 
found by Edward George Lee in 1867 and is believed to have been 
lost by Samuel Champlain about June 7, 1613 when on his explora- 
tory expedition up the Ottawa River. 

Otto Jultus Klotz, Preston, Ontario. A tablet mounted on an 
oak panel was erected inside the Municipal Building to Otto Julius 
Klotz, surveyor and astronomer. He was Director of the Dominion 
Observatory from 1917 to 1923. 

William Lyon Mackenzie Homestead Toronto, Ontario. A 
tablet was affixed to the front of the house at 82 Bond Street which 
was the home, in his later years, of William Lyon Mackenzie, first 
Mayor of the City of Toronto. The house was presented to him on 
August 4, 1859, by friends as a ‘‘mark of esteem and in recognition 
of his public services’. He died there on August 28, 1861. The 
homestead was purchased and presented in 1947 to the Homestead 
Foundation by Mr. T. Wilbur Best, to be preserved as an historic site, 
library and museum of the early days of Toronto. The tablet was 
unveiled by His Worship, Hiram E. McCallum, Mayor of the City of 
Toornto, on May 15, 1951. 

Battle of Seven Oaks, Winnipeg, Manitoba. This monument 
situated at the intersection of Main Street and Ruperts Land Avenue, 
was erected in 1891 by the Manitoba Historical Society through the 
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generosity of the Countess of Selkirk. It was built on the site of Seven 
Oaks where Governor Robert Semple and twenty of his officers and 
men fell on June 19, 1816. The monument was taken over by the 
Department some years ago and during the year it was moved further 
back from the sidewalk, a new stone base was installed, a bronze 
tablet was affixed to the new base and the surrounding grounds were 
landscaped. 

Fort à la Corne, Kinistino, Saskatchewan. A cut-stone monu- 
ment with tablet was erected in Memorial Park to commemorate the 
historic events connected with Fort à la Corne, which, for more than 
a century, was a fur trading centre. It was occupied by independent 
traders, 1773-77, later by the North West Company and the Hudson's 
Bay Company until 1805, and finally by the latter from 1846 to 
1932. 

Fort Dunvegan, Dunvegan, Alta. A cut-stone monument with 
tablet was erected near the ferry crossing to mark the site of Fort 
Dunvegan, established in 1805 for the North West Company by 
Archibald Norman McLeod and named after the ancestral castle of the 
McLeods on the Island of Skye. For many years the most important 
post in the Peace River Valley, it was a centre of the fur trade, a link 
in the chain of communication westward into British Columbia, and 
the scene of early missionary enterprise and agricultural experiment. 
It was operated by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1821-1918. The 
monument was unveiled under the auspices of the Waterhole Old 
Timers’ Association on September 9, 1951. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Jean Bruchési, retiring President of the Canadian Historical Associa- 
tion, was elected Vice-President of the Royal Society of Canada 
at the annual meeting in June, 1952. À. R. M. Lower of 
Queen’s University was elected President of Section II at the 
same meeting. 

D. G. G. Kerr of Mount Allison University has been awarded a 
Nuffield Fellowship. D. G. Creighton of the University of 
‘Toronto, who held a Nuffield Fellowship last year, has just com- 
pleted a year of study in Oxford and Paris. 

Geoffrey Seed, lately Lecturer at St. Andrews University, has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of History at Queen’s University. 

F. W. Gibson, until recently attached to the staff of the Public 
Archives with the special duty of sorting Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
papers, has been appointed Associate Professor of History at 
Queen’s University. 

K. McNaught, after a year’s leave of absence, has returned to United 
College, Winnipeg. 

G. W. Brown, a past president of the Canadian Historical Association, 
will spend the session of 1953-4 studying Commonwealth Prob- 
lems in London or Oxford aided by a Carnegie Grant. 

David M. L. Farr, Secretary of the Association, returns to Carleton 
College after two years leave of absence in England where he 
studied for the D.Phil degree at New College, Oxford. 

Morris Zaslow, recently lecturer at Carleton College, has been appoint- 
ed Lecturer in the Department of History at the University of 
Toronto. 

L’Abbé A. Maheux de l'Université Laval s'occupe de faire des 
recherches en vue de publier une histoire de l'Université: et de 
classer les archives de la compagnie Price Brothers, celles de la 
compagnie Dominion Corset et celles du Regiment des 
Voltigeurs. 

! er ks x 

L'Abbé Provost de l'Université Laval fait porter ses recherches sur 
l'histoire du Seminaire de Quebec et sur l’histoire de la vallée de 
la rivière Chaudière. 

The Editors of the Report have received no communication to 
date for the compilation of their Notes and Comments. Members are 
urged to submit material for publication. 

x * Ox 

The Association notes with regret the death of the following 
members: S. Exc. Mgr. P. Desranleau, Archbishop of Sherbrooke, 
A. Beaugrand-Champagne, L. A. Taschereau, E. C. Bogart, Q.C., 
P. C. Armstrong and C. W. Jeffreys. 
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CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 


The Canadian Historical Association’s Annual Meeting was held 
at Laval University, June 4-6, as part of the University’s centenary 
celebrations. Registration began on Wednesday afternoon, June 4 
and by Thursday morning more than seventy members had signed 
the register. Mgr. Ferdinand Vandry, Rector of Laval University, 
formally opened the conference Thursday morning, June 5, with an 
address of welcome to the members of the Association. At this session 
the following papers were read: ‘‘The Indian Background of Cana- 
dian History,’’ by George F. G. Stanley; ‘‘Les origines de l'Université 
Laval’, by Abbé Arthur Maheux; “Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and Lord 
Minto,”’ by H. Pearson Gundy; and ‘“‘Les Canadiens-frangcais et la 
naissance de la Confédération,” by Jean-Charles Bonenfant. On 
Thursday afternoon, members of the Association paid a visit to the 
Ursuline Convent and during the visit, Father Adrien Pouliot, s.j. gave 
a short account of the history of the convent. After leaving the 
Ursuline Convent, the members of the Association visited the Retro- 
spective Exhibition at the Quebec Provincial Museum and attended a 
reception, in the Provincial Archives, given by Jean Bruchési, Under 
Secretary of the Province and President of the Association. Thursday 
evening, His Excellency Mgr. Maurice Roy, Archbishop of Quebec 
and Chancellor of Laval University, presided at a joint session held in 
conjunction with the Canadian Political Science Association. At this 
session, Jean Bruchési, President of the Canadian Historical Associa- 
tion, and the Very Reverend Father Georges H. Lévesque, President of 
the Canadian Political Science Association, gave their presidential 
addresses entitled, “‘L’Enseignement de l'Histoire du Canada”, and 
“Sciences Sociales et Humanisme,” respectively. On Friday morning, 
June 6, a general session took the form of a symposium on local 
history with Hilda Neatby, J. B. Conacher, R. A. Preston, Abbé 
Honorius Provost and Lewis H. Thomas all presenting different 
aspects of the problems of local and regional historical societies and 
the relationship of such societies to the Canadian Historical Associa- 
tion and the Canadian Historical Review. On Friday afternoon, the 
members enjoyed a visit to the Citadel during the course of which 
Gérard Morisset gave an illustrated lecture on the historic fortifications 
of Quebec City. Upon leaving the Citadel, members were taken on 
a bus tour of the city, which included brief stops at several historic 
sites. 

At the general meeting held on Friday evening, the following 
officers were elected for the year 1952-1953: President, C. P. Stacey; 
Vice-President, M. H. Long; English Language Dectelrary, iJ. Vie Le 
Farr; French Language Secretary, Antoine Roy; Treasurer, W. G. 
Ormsby; Editor of the Annual Report, George F. G. Stanley; 
Associate Editors of the Annual Report, P. G. Cornell and Léopold 
Lamontagne. The following four members were elected to the Coun- 
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cil of the Association to take the place of those whose terms had 
expired: J. B. Conacher, Margaret Ormsby, Father Adrien Pouliot, s.j. 
and R. A. Preston. 

A resolution expressing the Association’s gratitude to those who 
contributed to the success of the meeting was passed unanimously. His 
Excellency Mgr. Maurice Roy, Archbishop of Quebec and Chancellor 
of Laval University, and Mgr. Ferdinand Vandry, Rector of Laval 
University, were thanked for presiding at two sessions and also for 
the hospitality extended by the University and its staff. The Mother 
Superior and the Sisters of the Ursuline Convent were thanked for 
permitting members of the Association to visit the convent. The 
Association’s appreciation was expressed to Mr. Georges Léveillé, 
director of the Provincial Bureau of Publicity, for arranging the bus 
tour of the city. Dr. Jean Bruchési, Under-Secretary of the Province 
of Quebec, was thanked for the hospitality extended to members of 
the Association during the visit to the Provincial Archives and 
Museum, as was Major Georges Guimond for arranging the visit to 
the Citadel. The Honourable Cyrille F. Delage, Président de la 
Société Historique de Québec and members of the society were thanked 
for their co-operation in arranging the local history syinposium. 

The Council of the Association, at its final meeting of the con- 
ference, appointed a committee, under the chairmanship of Miss 
Margaret Ormsby, to study the suggestions made during the sym- 
posium and to report to Council at the Autumn meeting. It was also 
decided that off-prints of the report of the symposium should be dis- 
tributed to local historical societies, together with a list of all such 
societies which the Canadian Historical Review has agreed to print 
and supply to the Association. 

During the past year the membership of the Association in- 
creased to almost 550. This increase was due to the work of Mr. C. 
B. Fergusson and his committee of regional chairmen and the support 
which many members gave them. All members are urged to continue 
their efforts to recruit new members for the Association. A goal of 
1000 members is not at all unrealistic. 


W. G. ORMSBY. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR 


THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1952 
CURRENT ACCOUNT 


RECEIPTS 
Balance in Bank May Ist, 1951 $ 
Bank {Interest de 3 4.49 
Premium on U. S. Funds et . 
Less discount on U. S. Funds : 8.09 





Membership Fees. : 
Less amount collected for joint membership and 
remitted to Canadian Political Science Assoc- 


AA CON Re emma ne 318.65 2,085.82 
Sale of Reports. a de ee ES 147.50 
Printing of Historic Sites and Monuments 

Board’s Report in Annual Report. 54.46 

DisBURSEMENTS 
Canadian Passenger Association... $ $ 3.15 
AUTRE CE Re ne 15.00 















Exchange seme tes ae. tae ene UY See 29.85 
Less Exchange added to cheques received.............. 22.06 7.79 
University of Toronto Press: 

Canadian Historical Review... 925.85 
Tribune Press: 

Printingsof |Report. nee 716.25 
Bulletin des Recherches Historiques... 109.65 
Programme Committee, 1951 Meeting... 11.81 
Administration: 

Clerical Assistance... 80.00 

Teclerc#Printers re NN Se 121.28 

Canadian National Express... 12.90 

Bank Service Charge... .36 

Petty Cash, including Postage…..….….… 99.70 314.24 
Cash on hand and in the Bank April 30th, 1952 

TRAVELLING ACCOUNT 
RECEIPTS 
Balance in the Bank May Ist, 1951... $ 
Grant from McGill University... 200.00 
Grant from Quebec Provincial Secretary... eee 250.00 
Banks Interest ceo ccc cen. chen eta cre eee eres ee ee 3.97 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Grants to Members for 1951 Meeting... $ 170.00 
Balance in Bank April 30th, 1952... ' 555.99 


$ 330.48 


2,300.36 





$2,630.84 


2,103.74 


527.10 


$2,630.84 


$ 272.02 


453.97 





$725.99 


$ 725.99 
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RESERVE ACCOUNT 


Balance May Ist, 1951: 


ENS BAR Rd dt 
Dominion of Canada Bonds.….….... 
Receipts: 
Banka Interest res cst at 
Bondi ntere stitch isan eee arte tee Neat 
Life Membership Fees 2 … 
Disbursements: 
Advance on Index compilation... 
Transferred to Current Account for Reports 
supplied to Life Members... 
BE CH ca nn ge rere eee are ecstatic 
Less exchange added to cheques received........ 


Balance April 30th, 1952: 


In tBank enr cn. 2 CN Mean ne 
Dominion of Canada Bonds: 

$ 500.00 3% due 1963 at cost... 

1,000.00 3% due 1966 at cost... 


Examined with the books and vouchers 
and found correct. 
CHARLES W. PEARCE 
Certified Public Accountant. 


Ottawa, May 21st, 1952. 


$ $ 805.79 


1,508.12 $2,313.91 


12.18 
45.00 57.18 
135.00 192.18 
$2,506.09 
100.15 
45.76 
48 


.18 .30 146.21 


851.76 
500.00 


1,008.12 1,508.12 2,359.88 


$2,506.09 


W. G. OrmsBy 
Acting Secretary and Treasurer. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


(A) AFFILIATED SOCIETIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Acadia University Library. H. K. Mosher, Treasurer, Wolfville, N. S. 

American Antiquarian Society. Clifford K. Shipton, Librarian, Worcester, Mass. 

American Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th Street, New York 32, NY? 

Antiquarian and Numismatic Society of Montreal, Chateau de Ramezay, 290 Notre- 
Dame St. E., Montreal. Victor Morin, LL.D., President, 57 rue Saint-Jacques 
ouest, Montréal; Treasurer, 414 St. James St. W., Montreal. 

Archives, Dept. of Public Records and, Parliament Bldgs., Toronto. 

Bank of Canada Library, Research Dept., Ottawa. 

British Museum, Dept. of Printed Books, London, W.C. 1, England. 

Brown University Library, David A. Jonah, Librarian, Providence 12, R. I. 

Carleton College Library, 268 First Ave., Ottawa. 

Chicoutimi, Séminaire de, Chicoutimi, P. Q. 

Citizenship and Immigration Department, West Block, Ottawa. 

Clark University Library, Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. Louis N. Wilson, Librarian. 

Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, U.S.A. 

Columbia University Library, New York, N. Y., U. 8. A. D. B. Hepburn, Super- 
visor, Acquisition Department. 

Cote Nord, La Société Historique de la, Président, Mgr René Bélanger, Baie- 
Comeau, Saguenay, P. Q. 

Dakota, State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Aris, Brookings, South Dakota. 

Dalhousie University Library. Miss Ivy M. Prikler, Assistant Librarian, Halifax, 
N. S. 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Dora Hood’s Book Room, 720 Spadina Avenue, Toronto 4. 

Essex County Historical Association, 112 Chilver Road, Windsor, Ont . 

External Affairs, Dept. of, The Library, Miss G. M. Hart, Librarian, Ottawa. 

Fraser Institute Free Public. Library, 637 Dorchester Street West, Montreal 2. 

Geology and Topography Library, Dept. of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 

Hamilton Public Library. Miss Freda F. Waldon, Librarian, Hamilton, Ont. 

Harvard College Library, Miss G. M. Sullivan, Librarian, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif. Leslie E. Bliss, 
Librarian; Max Farrand, Director of Research. 

Historical Section (G.S.), Dept. of National Defence, Lowe-Martin Bldg., 175 
Nepean St., Ottawa. 

Historical Society of Alberta. W. Everard Edmonds, Secretary, 11146, 91st Ave., 
Edmonton, Alta.; L. G. Thomas, Treasurer. 

Hudson's Bay Company, Canadian Committee Office, Winnipeg. 

Indiana State Library, 140 N. Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. Harold F. 
Brigham, Director. 

Institute of Historical Research, University of London, London, England. 

State University of Iowa Libraries, lowa City, Iowa. 

Kamloops Museum Association. Mrs. David Arnott, Secretary-Treasurer, Kam- 
loops, B. C. 

Kamouraska, La Société Historique de, Collége Ste-Anne, Kamouraska, P. Q. 

King’s College Library, Strand, London W. C. 2, England. 

Kingston Historical Society. KR. A. Preston, Secretary, Royal Military College, 
Kingston. 

Kitchener Public Library. Elizabeth Moore, Librarian, Kitchener. 

Legislative Library of Ontario, Toronto. Miss Edith King, Legislative Librarian. 

Legislative Library of Quebec. G. E. Marquis, Librarian, Quebec. 

Fou Library of Saskatchewan, John H. Archer, Librarian, Legislative Bldg., 

egina. 
Lévis, Collège de, Le Bibliothèque, Lévis, P. Q. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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Library of Parliament, Ottawa, Ont. F. A. Hardy, Librarian; Felix Desrochers, 
General Librarian, Ottawa. 


Lincoln Historical Society. Miss Kathleen Duff, Secretary, 52% Thomas St., St. 
Catharines, Ont. 


Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. George A. Clare, President; G. O. 
Bridge, Treasurer. 


London Public Library. Richard E. Crouch, Librarian, London, Ont.; James S. 
Bell, Treasurer. 


McGill University Library. Richard Pennington, Librarian, Montreal. 

McMaster University Library, Hamilton, Ont. 

MacNab Historical Association. Wm. MacNab Box, President, P.O. Box 155, 
Foleyet, Ont. 

Michigan State College Library. Jackson E. Towne, Librarian, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Montreal, Collége de, 1931 rue Sherbrooke ouest, Montreal. 

Montreal University Library, 2900 Mount Royal Blvd., Montreal. 

Mount Allison Memorial Library, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N. B. 

National Liberal Federation of Canada,. H. E. Kidd, Secretary, 130 Queen St., 
Ottawa. 

National Parks Bureau, Dept. of Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 

New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

Nova Scotia Historical Society. G. T. Miller, Treas., 128 Edward St., Halifax. 

Ohio State University, University Library, Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Ontario Historical Society. J. C. Boylen, Sec.-Treas., 206 Huron St., Toronto. 

Peterborough Public Library, Peterborough, Ont. Wm. L. Graff, Librarian. 

Prince of Wales College. Mary Donohoe, Librarian, Charlottetown. 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J., U. S. A. Julian P. Boyd, Librarian. 

Provincial Library of Alberta. Mrs. Frank Gostick, Librarian, Edmonton. 

Provincial Library of British Columbia. Dr. Willard E. Ireland, Provincial Librarian 
and Archivist, Parliament Bldgs., Victoria. 

Provincial Library of Manitoba. J. L. Johnston, Provincial Librarian, Winnipeg. 

Provincial Library of Saskatchewan. Mrs. Austin Bothwell, Librarian, Regina. 

Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa. 

Québec, Archives de la Province de, Bibliothèque, Parc de Champ Bataille, Québec. 

Québec, Ministère des Terres et Forêts, Québec. 

Québec, La Société historique de, Rev. Honorious Provost, secrétaire, Université 
Laval, Québec. 

Queen’s University Library. H. Pearson Gundy, Librarian, Kingston. 

Rhodes House Library, Dept. of Bodleian Library, Oxford, England. 

Royal Institute of International Affairs, St. James’s Sq., London, S.W. 1, England. 

Royal Bank of Canada Library, Head Office, Montreal. 

Royal Military College. The Librarian, Kingston. 

Saguenay, La Société Historique du. Abbé Victor Tremblay, Président; André 
Lemieux, Secrétaire, Séminaire de Chicoutimi, Chicoutimi, P. Q. 

Ste-Anne de la Pocatiére, Collége de, Ste-Anne de la Pocatiére, P. Q. 

St. Francis Xavier University Library. Sister Regina Clare, Librarian, Antigonish, 
N. S. 

St. George School. V. B. Arnott, Secretary, 3954-29th Avenue W., Vancouver. 

Saint John Free Public Library. E. M. A. Vaughan, Librarian, Saint John, N. B. 

St. Joseph, Université de, La Bibliothéque, St Joseph, N. B. 

Ste-Marie, Collége de, 1180 rue Bleury, Montreal. 

Ste-Thérése, Séminaire de, Ste-Thérése de Blainville, P. Q. 

St-Hyacinthe, Séminaire de, St-Hyacinthe, P. Q. 

State College of Washington Library, Technical Service Division, Serial Record 
Section, Pullman, Wash. 

Stechert-Hafner, Inc., 31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

Temple University Library, Periodicals Division, Philadelphia 22, Penn. 

Toronto Public Library. Charles R. Sanderson, Chief Librarian, College and St. 
George Sts., Toronto. 

University of Alberta, The Library, Edmonton. 

University of British Columbia Library. R. J. Lanning, Librarian, Vancouver. 

University of California Library, Berkeley, Calif. Harold L. Leupp, Librarian. 
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University of Cincinnati Library, Burnet Woods Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. Edward 
A. Henry, Director of Libraries. 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Illinois. 

University of Manitoba Library. Miss Elizabeth Dafoe, Librarian, Winnipeg. 

Tiniversity of John Hopkins, The Library, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

University of Michigan, General Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of New Brunswick, The Library, Fredericton. 

University of Oregon Library. .E. M. Barnes, Librarian, Sugene, Oregon. 

University of Toronto Library. W. S. Wallace, Librarian, Toronto 5. 

University of Southern Illinois, General Library, Carbondale, Ill. 

University of Washington Library. Charles W. Smith, Librarian, Seattle 5, Wash. 

University of Western Ontario, University Library, London, Ont. 

Vancouver Public Library. E. S. Robinson, Librarian, Vancouver. 

Victoria Public Library. Margaret J. Clay, Librarian, Victoria. 

Victoria University Library. Miss Margaret V. Ray, Library Assistant, Toronto. 

Wayne University Library, 4841 Cass Avenue, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Webster Canadiana Library, New Brunswick ‘Museum, Saint John, N. 

Wellesley College Library. Lois E, Engleman, Assistant Librarian, vi 81, 
Mass. 

Westmount Public Library, 4574 Sherbrooke Street West, Westmount 6, Montreal. 

Windsor Public Library. Miss Anne Hume, Librarian, Windsor, Ont. 

Winnipeg Public Library. A. F. Jamieson, Librarian, Winnipeg. 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, 816 State St., Madison 6, Wisc. 

Women’s Canadian Historical Society of Ottawa. President, Mrs. Dorothy Slater, 
Ottawa; Mrs. J. T. MacMillan, Corresponding Secretary, Ottawa; Miss Rita 
Bennett, Treasurer, 159 Patterson Ave., Ottawa. 

Women’s Wentworth Historical Society. Mrs. Hugh Robertson, President, 46 
Herkimer St., Hamilton; Mrs. George C. Gage, Secretary, 248 Park St. S., 
Hamilton; Mrs. John A. Farmer, Treasurer, 87 Charlton Ave., W., Hamilton. 

Yale University Library. Donald C. Wing, Accessions Department, New Haven, 
Conn. 

York Pioneer and Historical Society. W. E. Hanna, 182 Rosewell Avenue, Toronto 
12? 


(B) LIFE MEMBERS 


Bell, Dr. Winthrop, Chester, N. S. 

Brebner, J. Bartlet, Dept. of History, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Brown, Dr. George W., Flavelle House, University of Toronto, Toronto 5. 
Burt, A. L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chartier, Mgr Emile, 11 rue Gordon, Appt. 3, Sherbrooke. 

Eames, Frank, Box 180, Gananoque, Ont. 

Ellis, Ralph, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Graham, Gerald S., Dept. of History, King’s College, Strand, London W.C. 2, Eng. 
Hardy, Mrs. A. C., Brockville, Ont. 

Helstrom, C. T. E., Box 27, Gray, Sask. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Hudson’s Bay House, Winnipeg. 

Hyde, James H., Hotel Savoy-Plaza, 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Lanctot, Dr. Gustave, 154 Daly Ave., Ottawa. 

Landon, Fred, University of Western ‘Ontario, London, Ont. 

I.eonard, Col. Ibbotson, 782 Wellington St., London, Ont. 

Long, Morden H., University of Alberta, Edmonton. 

Lower, Dr. A. R. M., Queen’s University, Kingston. 

Macdonald, Norman, Department of History, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. 
Mackenzie, Donald R., 339 Island Park Dr., Ottawa. 

Mathews, Mrs. H. C., 70 Navy Street South, Oakville, Ont. 

Morgan, F. Cleveland, 1455 Union Ave. Montreal. 

Musson, Charles J., 480 University Ave., Toronto. 

Myers, Leslie PS 89 Durie St., Toronto a 

Raymond, Hon. "D. The Senate, Ottawa. 

Riordon, Carl, 374 Côte des Neiges Rd., Montreal. 

Sage, Dr. Walter N., University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

Saunders, Richard M. Flavelle House, University of Toronto, Toronto. 
Scott, S. Morley, Dept. of External Affairs, Ottawa. 

Sifton, Victor, Winnipeg Free Press, Winnipeg. 
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Somerville, Mrs. J. M., 355 B, Kenniston Apts., Elgin St., Ottawa. 

Soward, Fred H., Dept. of History, University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 
Stacey, Col. C. P., Historical Section, Dept. of National Defence (Army), Ottawa. 
Tombs, Guy, 1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 

Tweed, T. W., 40 Montclair Ave., Toronto 10. 

Underhill, Frank H., Department of History, University of Toronto, Toronto. 
Wilson, Hon. Cairine N., The Senate, Ottawa. 

Wright, Mrs. E. C., Box 559, Wolfville, N. S. 


(GC) ANNUAL MEMBERS 


Adair, E. R., McGill University, Mont- 
real. 

Adams, Eric G., Orla 2, M.21, Osidele 
Mirow, Blok 24B, Warszawa, Poland. 

Adams, Miss Myrtle, York Memorial 
Collegiate, Eglinton Ave. & Keele 
St., Toronto 9. 

Addison, Miss Ruth, Dept. of Trade & 
Commerce, No. 2 Temporary Bldg., 
Ottawa. 

Aitchison, J. H., Dalhousie University, 
Halifax. 

Albright, Miss Margaret M., Flavelle 
House, University of Toronto, Tor- 
onto 5. 

Allan, Andrew, C.B.C., Drama Dept. 
354 Jarvis St., Toronto. 

Amtmann, Bernard, 441 Mount Plea- 
sant Ave., Westmount, Montreal. 
Anderson, Mrs. J. R., 371 Claremont 
Ave., Westmount, Montreal. 
Anderson, Brig. W. A. B., 
Barracks, London, Ont. 
Andrew, G. C., University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver. 

Armstrong, M. E. 
Ottawa. 

Arrell, Alex H., Cayuga, Ont. 

Arthur, Miss M. Elizabeth, 533 Cath- 
erine St., Apt. 3, Fort William, Ont. 

Audet, Th.-André, 831 avenue Rock- 
land, Outremont, Montréal 8. 


Wolseley 
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Bailey, Alfred, University of New 
Brunswick, Fredericton. 

Baker, Gilbert H., 110 West 18th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Ballantyne, M. G., 470 St. Alexis St., 


Montreal 1. 


Banks, Miss Margaret A., 269 Fraser 
St., Quebec. 

Barbeau, C. M., 260 McLaren St, 
Ottawa. 

Bartman, G. M., R. R. No. 1, York 
Mills, Ont. 


Baudry, Ubalde, 38 avenue du Parc, 
Ste. Rose Laval, P. Q. 

Bauer, Fred C., P.O. Box 105, New- 
town, Conn., U. S. A. 

Bauer, Milton F., Brandon College, 
Brandon, Man. 

Beaton, D. L., 31 Thornhill Avenue, 
Westmount, P. Q. 


Beck, J. M., Lunenburg, N. S. 

Bernier, J.-E., Chambre 715, 360 rue 
St-Jacques ouest, Montréal. 

Berridge, Dr. W. A., Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Beston, Mrs. Henry, 
Nobleboro, Maine. 

Bettson, G. E., 211 Dunvegan Road, 
Toronto 12. 

Blackley, F. D., University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. 

Blakeley, Miss Phyllis R., Public Arch- 
ives of Nova Scotia, Halifax. 

Boehler, Miss Helen, University of 
Toronto Press, Toronto. 

Bois, H. C., Coopérative Fédéré de 
Québec, 130 est, rue St.Paul, Mont- 
réal. 

Bonar, James C., 611 Lansdowne Ave., 
Westmount, Montreal. 

Bonenfant, Jean-Charles, Bibliothèque 
du Parlement, Québec. ; 

Boucher, M. Jean, Dept. of Citizenship 


Chimney Farm, 


and Immigration, Woods _ Bldg., 
Ottawa. 
Boutilier, Miss Helen R., 976 West 


13th Ave., Vancouver. 

Bouvier, R. P. Emile, 25 Jarry Street 
W., Montreal 14. 

Braathen, H., 716 Mountain Road, 
Moncton, N. B. ‘ 
Brady, Alexander, Economics Bldg., 

University of Toronto, Toronto. 

Brault, Lucien, Archives Nationales, 
Ottawa. 

Brining, N. R., 121 O’Brien Blvd., St. 
Laurent, P. Q. 

Bristow, Dudley, 543 Sherbourne St., 
Apt. 2, Toronto. 

Britnell, G. E., Dept. of Economics, 
University of Saskatchewan, Saska- 
toon. 

Bronson, F. E., 725 Acacia Avenue, 
Rockcliffe, Ottawa. 

Brouillette, Benoit, 535 avenue Viger, 
Montreal. 

Browne, Col. Peter L., 327 Fifth Ave., 
Ottawa. 

Bruchési, Jean, Sous-Secrétaire de la 
Province, 273 ave. Laurier, Québec. 
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Brunet, Dr. Michel, Faculté des 


Lettres, Université de Montréal, 
Montréal. 
Brunet, Pierre, Public Archives, 
Ottawa. 


Burford, W. T., Canadian Federation 
of Labour, 78 Bank St., Ottawa. 
Burnet, Miss Jean, 273 Bloor St. W., 

Toronto. 
Buxton, George, 
Ottawa. 


Cabana, S. Exc. Mgr Georges, Arche- 
véque de Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, 


255 Daly 


Avenue, 


. Q. 

Cairns, John C., The Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Cappadocia, Ezio, Royal Military Col- 
lege, Kingston. 

Careless, J. M. S., University of Tor- 
onto, Toronto 5. 
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College, Northampton, Mass. 

Carty, B., 160 Waverley Street, Ottawa. 

Caty, J. J., Ross Mines, Holtyre, Ont. 
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Branch, National Research Council, 
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Cohen, Maxwell, 1020 Pine Avenue 
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Colby, C. W., 1240 Pine Ave. W., 
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Coleman, E. H., Canadian Embassy, 
Caixa Postal 2164, Rio de Janiero, 
Brazil. 

Collins, Ross W., Dept. of History, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton. 
Conacher, J. B., Flavelle House, Uni- 
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Condon, Miss Catherine A., 70 College 
Ave., Ottawa. 

Cooke, A. C., University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver. 

Cooper, H. S., Room 10, 42 James St. 
S., Hamilton, Ont. 


Cooper, John Irwin, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal. | 

Copeland, George, 825 Richmond 
Street, London, Ont. 

Corey, Albert B. Sunset Rd., Ree ele 
Castleton, N. Y. 

Cornell, P. G., Dept. of History, 
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Cornett, E. M., 51 Lake Shore Road, 
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Coutts, G. B., 517 Seventh Ave. W., 
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Cox, Miss Shirley C., 
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